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The Dublin Review 


OcTOBER, 1932 No. 383 


Art. 1—THE OTHER SHEEP 


N our Lord’s discourse upon the Good Shepherd, 

reported in the Fourth Gospel, it will be remembered 
how He spoke finally of the “other sheep”, “which are 
not of this fold”, which it was also necessary for Him 
to bring. His recorded words have a yearning in them 
which can never fail to impress the sympathetic reader ; 
for it is clear that He knew His life was being hurried 
to its close, and that those over whom His soul so 
yearned His earthly ministry would never be able to 
reach. 


It cannot be established from the context, with any 


degree of certainty, just what Christ meant by “this 
fold”. It can hardly mean the fold of the Jewish religion 
which had hitherto sheltered the sheep; and, therefore, 
by the “other sheep” be meant those who enjoyed what 
shelter and pasture could be found in the religious insti- 
tutions of the Gentile world. It seems more likely that 
by “this fold” He meant the “little flock” that He had 
already gathered around Him. What is, however, certain 
is that there were others whom He called His sheep, 
who had only to hear His voice to follow it, and so 
“become one flock”. 

A similar thought is contributed elsewhere by the 
Evangelist himself when, amplifying the High Priest’s 
unconscious prophecy in that memorable year that one 
man would die for the nation, St. John goes on to add 
that the purpose of the death of Jesus was “not for the 
nation only”, but “in order that He might gather to- 
gether into one the scattered children of God”. How- 
ever far off in space or time they were scattered they could 
already be called God’s children ; and the final purpose 
of the death of Jesus was that He might gather all God’s 
scattered children together. 

A good deal has sometimes been made of the fact that 
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the original Greek reads, “fone flock, one shepherd”, 
which the Revised Version restored in the place of the 
Authorized Version’s “one fold, one shepherd”.* A 
well-known hymn-writert of obviously anti-Catholic 
tendencies has woven this distinction into a hymn. 


The Shepherd yearned not for one fold ; 
Not of one fold He spoke ; 

One flock the Shepherd would behold, 
His lips foretold one flock. 


To sheep within one fold enclosed 
He bounds not His delight ; 
One flock of many folds composed 


One Shepherd doth unite. 


And an earlier hymn-writert perhaps wished to justify 
the same possibility when he wrote: 


Thy flocks meet in their several folds 
Upon this day of rest. 


But it is obvious that the unity of the flock is as definite 
as any reference to one fold. In the whole of the parable 
of the Good Shepherd there is no hint of any other than 
the one fold, any more than there is of the one good she 
herd. Moreover, a flock of sheep is not always in the 
fold ; yet it would be impossible for an Eastern shepherd 
to be deceived or confused as to which was his flock, or 
which were his sheep. “My sheep hear my voice... 
and they follow me,” said Jesus; and when the “other 
sheep” hear His voice “they shall become one 
flock’. 

When, therefore, the Catholic Church claims to 
be the one fold, or the Vicar of Christ claims to be the 
shepherd of the one flock, it only continues the situation 
as envisaged by the mind of Christ ; and, under different 


* The Douay version also reads: ‘‘There shall be one fold.” 
¢t T,. Hornblower Gill. t John Mason. 
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similes and illustrations, with this the rest of the New 
Testament agrees. The possibility of any division of 
the flock of Christ into different and rival folds is never 
even so much as conceived. If, therefore, there were no 
longer one flock that could be identified, one fold where 
sure shelter could be found, Christ’s sheep would be 
left to-day in the gravest perplexity and danger; for 
conditions would have arisen for which the New Testa- 
ment contains no guidance since it never foresaw them. 
The Fourth Gospel testifies that Christ specially appointed 
St. Peter to feed and shepherd His sheep, and Catholics 
maintain that in St. Peter’s successor that shepherd, 
and in the Roman Church that flock, remain to-day 
visible and one. 

Our concern is, however, with those who, while not 
“of this fold”, can yet be called Christ’s sheep; with 
those souls who, however scattered they may have been 
by various circumstances, can still be called the children 
of God. These surely can be identified to-day with 
“our separated brethren”; with all who have been 
baptized into Christ ; or with any who call themselves 
Christians, and profess to desire nothing else but to obey 
the voice of Christ. The question which then arises 
is how we may help to further the desire of Christ’s 
heart, and to fulfil that purpose of His death which was 
to “gather the scattered children of God together into 
one”’, 

The intemperate zeal of a new convert is notorious, 
and his desire that everyone who is as he once was shall 
become what he now is may make him annoyingly opti- 
mistic as to the possibilities if only certain methods of 
approach could be adopted. But the cost of crossing 
has been so great to the present writer, and wouldybe 
conceivably much greater for many whom he has in mind, 
that he is not likely to be under any delusion that the way 
can be made easy; and one who has taken fifteen years 
of almost daily thought and prayer to come to his present 
convictions could not, with any seemliness, expect that 
those who started where he did will move any less slowly ; 
Save in the case of some who have long followed him so 
closely that, as he is glad to know, they are taking the 
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next step almost simultaneously with him, if, indeed, 
they had not anticipated his own somewhat slow action. 
But twenty-five years’ close acquaintance with many who 
“are not of this fold”, and a close spiritual friendshi 
with hundreds outside who certainly deserve to be called 
“children of God”, may count for something more than 
mere optimism. For I can never cease to testify to the 
fact that there exist outside the Catholic Church, gener- 
ally attached to the various denominations, though 
sometimes very loosely attached, or, less often, alto- 
gether detached, many souls whose love for our Lord, 
whose desire to follow Him to the uttermost, and whose 
actually attained likeness to Him I, for my part, can 
never deny. No doubt they are losing much, and are in 
great danger of losing still more, in being “not of this 
fold”, or in being so scattered ; but the Catholic Church 
is losing much also; and so is the whole cause of the 
gathering together of humanity, which is the outstanding 
need of our age. 

Let me, therefore, try to classify some of these sheep, 
and attempt some kind of description of these children 
of God. On the immediate horizon, in our own land, 
there are those who belong to the Church of England, 
and the other bodies in communion with it. In their 
case it is a question of persuading them that doctrine 
and sacraments, order and continuity, are at least in 
danger, apart from the one flock, outside the one fold, 
and out of communion with the successors of him who 
was appointed to feed and shepherd the sheep. This 
attempt has now bred a vast controversy, which has not 
done much to change conviction, and of which most 
people have now grown tired. Where such people are 
completely satisfied about their position, there is nothing 
more to be done. It must be left to time, and the crises 
which are sure to arrive, to prove how undermining are 
the divisions in the Church of England, and how paralys- 
ing is the lack of any decisive authority ; and especially 
those of Catholic tendencies must eventually be forced 
to realize how impossible it is to trust to the constitution 
or leaders of the Church of England to maintain the 
Catholic faith and practice that many Anglicans believe 
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in and desire to follow.* But even there our chief 
concern should be not with those who are perfectly 
satisfied with their position, or who are busy defending 
it, but rather a? the many single-hearted devout 
souls whose first loyalty, as they themselves would confess, 
is not to the Church of England at all, even though by 
birth or conviction they belong to it, but first to our 
Lord and to His will as they desire to know and follow it. 
We ought totry tospeak tosuch as to those who, we believe, 
will obey the Lord’s voice the moment it sounds clearly 
enough in their ears. They are not satisfied with 
Anglicanism as such; they may even have taken some 
part in various movements to enter into communion with 
other bodies. It ought not to be impossible to show 
them that the only likelihood of realizing the unity they 
seek is where perhaps they have hitherto thought it least 
likely, namely in the Roman Catholic Church, which 
has already achieved the greatest measure of the unity 
they desire. What can be stressed with such is the neces- 
sity for a common foundation for the faith they held, 
the perfect obedience they owe their Lord, and the security 
for the devotion they desire to express. We ought to 
be able to speak to them as already sharing with us in 
great degree “a like precious faith” ; only we can legiti- 
mately ask them whence they have received it, where 
it is most safely guarded, and how all who hold it will 
ever be gathered into one. 

If the present writer feels nothing but brotherly respect 
for, and some unity of faith with, those he has been privi- 
leged to know in Anglicanism, closer and wider acquaint- 
ance only intensifies this feeling toward those he has 
known in Nonconformity. It would perhaps be news to 
many Catholics to learn what conviction and piety, what 
devotion and sanctity are to be found in Nonconformist 
circles. Due, in part, to their trust in my spiritual 
leadership, many souls, ministers and laity, have been led 
to nourish their devotion on Catholic literature, and to 

* Norte: This is not said with any desire of scattering seeds of doubt 
among good Anglicans ; the alarm that is already actually felt has been 
voiced sufficiently in Lord Hugh Cecil’s recent letter to the Church Times. 


It is sufficient to call attention to his grave charge that the episcopate as 
a whole is departing from Catholic principles. 
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adopt the regulated spirituality of Catholic asceticism. 
Indeed, in my own case it was actually the commenda- 
tion by a well-known Congregational minister of a Catho- 
lic book of devotion* that first disclosed to me where 
was to be found the richest and safest pasturage for the 
nurture of the soul. I have only tried to repay what I 
owe to that introduction by making the same sources 
known to others, for many years now recommending 
only Catholic books of devotion, and that simply because 
there were practically no others, certainly nowhere else 
such variety, such heights, and yet such sanity of 
direction. 

The lack of provision for ordered devotion and trained 
guidance, the desolating and undermining uncertainty 
about doctrine, especially concerning our Lord’s Person 
and Work, at present prevailing in Nonconformity, indi- 
cate both the need that is already conscious in many souls 
and the best method of appealing to it. Insistence upon 
the necessity of an authoritative, visible, historically 
continuous Church does not make much impression upon 
the most spiritual kind of Nonconformist ; but the in- 
dividuality of the Nonconformist faith and devotion 
should not, therefore, be regarded as something to be 
simply battered down by argument, but rather accepted 
as a starting-point for urging devout enquiry and a way 
of expressing more wholehearted devotion to our Lord’s 
will. They can well be called upon to consider what 
doctrines their devotion must rest upon, where the de- 
votional life is treated seriously, and where the accessibility 
of their own experience of God’s mercy is guaranteed 
to everyone for all time. The issue can be pressed as 
of one demanding utter fidelity to the voice of the Shep- 
herd, of an obedience which must take them all the way, 
of concern for how the other sheep are to be gathered 
together into one; and this can be stressed on the ground 
that these are matters in which it is understood they are 
vitally interested and on which they wish to be absolutely 
faithful. 

In the case of Nonconformists no controversy will be 
roused over rival claims to be the Catholic Church, 


* Faber’s Spiritual Conferences, 
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such as are raised in appealing to Anglicans ; save perhaps 
among those who are opposed to the whole idea of any 
visible Church, preferring a comprehensive catholicity 
which they may profess that their own ecclesiastical 
polity allows for, and in this to be superior to what they 
regard as the greater narrowness of the Roman Church. 
It can easily be pointed out, however, that there are 
visible bodies to which they belong, but which do not 
call out their full loyalty, as a true Church ought to do, 
and which are now obviously failing to attract and hold 
many good people; while it can be shown that it is cer- 
tainly not some invisible ecclesiastical entity which has 
produced or handed on the experience and devotion b 

which Nonconformity still lives, wherever it is sti 

alive. It can be shown that this comes from the Catho- 
lic Church historically, and is still found there in greater 
power, as contemporary records of religious experience 
and adventure clearly show. It is not the inadequacy 
of “experience” that need be stressed, so much as its 
decline just where it has been made most of. But beyond 
the circle of organized Nonconformity there are many 
other souls who must also be called the children of God, 
scattered though they may be ; for such are to be found, 
for one reason or another, outside all organized religion. 
It has been the writer’s privilege to meet many of these, 
and to attempt to persuade them of their duty to join 
the Church of Christ; though this very attempt only 
forced home the practical difficulties caused by rival 
communions. Such people did not seem ready for the 
Catholic Church, and the writer could not urge them with 
much cogency to do what he was not himself prepared 
to do at that moment; and yet it was ramet to 
recommend to persons outside all organized religion to 
join this denomination rather than that, yet there are 
thousands of upright, earnest, self-sacrificing people in 
our country who remain outside all the recognized re- 
ligious bodies, but who retain more than a reverence 
for Christ : for many of them regard themselves as humbly 
endeavouring to follow His teaching, and in various ways 
to extend His Kingdom as they understand it. No 
doubt the reasons put forward for making no more 
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definite profession are generally quite insufficient, often 
resting upon mere weariness with the forms of worship 
under which they have been brought up; while their 
views of Christianity are quite inadequate, for they re- 
gard it as something entirely separable from Church, 
doctrine, or sacraments. But this is not entirely their 
own fault; they represent rather a kind of detritus 
caused by the continual wear of denominational rivalries, 
the modern critical attitude towards biblical and ecclesi- 
astical doctrine, and the general individualism of Protes- 
tantism, which they have pushed to its logical conclusion. 
If they feel called upon to defend their unecclesiastical 
position, they can call to witness the idea (which liberal 
preachers and theologians have not hesitated to put for- 
ward, even when they themselves hold some ecclesiastical 

sition), namely that Christ never intended to found a 
Church. Doctrinal controversies have only persuaded 
them that Christianity was never meant to provide a 
body of authoritative doctrine; but, as the shibboleth 
of the hour goes, “Christianity is a character and a life, 
not a church or a creed.” Meantime, however uncon- 
sciously, they retain a feeling for Christ which they re- 
ceived eventually from the Church, and which owes a 
great deal to Catholic theology. It is, however, in social 
service, often of a very self-sacrificing kind, that they find 
the best means of expressing their religious convictions; 
though to young people and others whom they seek to 
influence they will not hesitate to commend, more or 
less timidly, the example and companionship of Christ. 
Many of these people must be open to receive more 
definite convictions, especially as they now observe their 
own indefinite principles exercising less and less hold on 
the younger generation; contemplate with alarm how 
Christian morality is rejected as having no more authority 
than Christian doctrine; are driven to recognize how the 
abstention from public worship soon ends in the entire 
depletion of spirituality; and see their own individualism 
carried a stage further in the neglect, if not in the repu- 
diation, of all social obligations. 

We have excluded from those we have in mind, and 
are here concerned with, those who have adopted 
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unbelief ; though even when such are driven to confess 
that they have lost all definite belief, there will often re- 
main a wistful desire that there were more in which they 
felt they could believe ; and even complete unbelievers 
will sometimes prove surprisingly open to the persuasion 
that there is a rational justification for faith, if only the 
foundations of the Scholastic Philosophy, for instance, 
can be made intelligible to their mentality; which is 
not always so difficult as one would imagine, if only it is 
translated into arguments they can appreciate. We have 
also left out in our survey those who, in any of these 
circles, retain any definite hostility towards the Catholic 
Church. The idea that the Roman Church is the scarlet 
woman of the Apocalypse, the mystery of iniquity of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, or the general historical bogy of 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs or Kingsley’s novels are opinions 
no longer often met with; though one must always be 

repared to find some lingering prejudices or fears fostered 
a such ideas and sources. More generally what has now 
to be dispelled is the suspicion that the Catholic Church 
is opposed to intellectual freedom or social progress or 
even the fainter fear that the Church is obscurantist, 
ignorant of the real needs of the human soul and opposed 
to the legitimate expression of human nature—perhaps 
with the wistful wish that it were not so. ‘The tolerance 
which is the characteristic mark of our age, however 
little of a real virtue it may be, and however much it is 
due to mere lack of definite conviction, nevertheless 
leaves the way open for a fairer examination of the claims 
of the Catholic Church than was possible a generation 
or two ago, while writers like Macaulay or Lecky have 
made way for the acceptance of the fact that in some 
directions, or in some ages, at least, it has contributed 
greatly to the development of civilization. Indeed, 
among the religiously sceptical but humanitarian idealists 
the remark will constantly be proffered: “If I became 
anything it would be a Roman Catholic.” It may be 
that this is a fairly safe declaration, only made to fend 
off further confession, since it is still the last thing they 
are likely to do ;_ but it occurs too often not to have some 
significance. 
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Perhaps this brief and very imperfect survey may suffice 
to indicate roughly the ground that is waiting to be 
occupied, if not to justify the writer’s conviction that the 
fields are even now white unto the harvest; though 
it should surely persuade the faithful that there never 
was such need for prayer that the Lord of the harvest 
would send forth labourers into His harvest. Not only 
by its divine commission should the Catholic Church feel 
the call which such conditions constitute, but there is 
that which she alone possesses which makes her uniquely 
fitted to meet the situation. It need suffice only to 
mention her internationalism ; and her claim that there is 
only one Church for any serious person coming from out- 
side to consider. For nationalism is perceived by most 
thoughtful people to be “the enemy”; denomina- 
tionalism is seen to be obviously wrong, if only from the 
= point of view; while interdenominationalism, 

espite its endless conferences and conversations, is get- 
ting nowhere fast enough to serve the present need. 
Again, there is the rational foundation on which Catholic 
Theology reposes, and that trust in reason as a divine 
gift, which, rightly employed, can come to certainty 
about the existence and nature of God; so that it is 
the strange but simple fact that the Catholic Church 
is now the sole defender of reason. It will be more and 
more seen, as the confusion of modern thinking increases, 
that it is to this point of primary trust in reason that we 
must all return before clearness or guidance can be found 
anywhere for any department of life. Nor must there be 
neglected what has perhaps been too much kept in the 
background for fear of frightening timid souls, or en- 
couraging the presumptuous, namely the call to personal 
sanctity found in Catholic ascetic theology, in whose 
ordered devotion there is alone anchorage for human 
personality, now so piteously adrift, and the real cure 
for the troublesome psychic diseases which psycho- 
analysis has so badly bungled ; while in that communion 
with God which is there set open to every earnest soul 
there is to be found the only real explanation of human 
existence, the rest for the soul’s unrest, and the remedy 
for the growing nostalgia of conscious life. 
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It would demand much deeper enquiry, and one 
which would need to be undertaken by more responsible 
and better-equipped minds, before it could be discovered 
just how to take advantage of the present situation, or 
how these scattered and somewhat timid sheep are to be 
approached. But one or two things seem clear. It is 
useless to attack this situation by way of controversy, 
ecclesiastical, historical, or doctrinal. It is rather the 
general tendencies of the age, the needs of the developing 
personality, the desperate condition of society, and 
the necessity of a rational supernatural and personal 
religion that will have to be stressed. Even with the 
sheep “which are not of this fold”, or who belong to the 
various denominations, nothing immediately will be 
gained by girding at the inadequacy and contradiction 
of their present ecclesiastical attachments. It will not 
help to tell these other sheep what goats they really are. 
Rather it must be the implications of what they already 
believe, the ultimate derivation from the Catholic Church 
of all they hold dear, and what further fidelity is involved 
in their very desire to follow the Good Shepherd, and 
no other, that may be most profitably pointed out. It 
will have to be, again, their obligations as members of a 
potentially divine society rather than their individual 
salvation that must be pressed as the reason why they 
should belong to the one flock, because on this all other 
unities depend. Perhaps all this seems to indicate special 
literature directed to this end, such as the Catholic Truth 
Society has already in part undertaken ; or missions to 
non-Catholics, where there would be no employment 
of any kind of ritual or prayers that would create 
obstacles to be overcome; but particularly apologetic 
campaigns, perhaps in public halls, showing the ration- 
ality of faith in God, the necessity of believing in Christ’s 
divinity, and the need of a Church endowed by Him 
with authority and power. But, whatever means are 
chosen, what is primarily necessary is that the mentality of 
the people we have attempted to describe as we have known 
them should be remembered, and the approach begun by 
starting with them where they stand and urging them 
to move along lines where they are most open to appeal. 
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It is, of course, not to be supposed, nor is it for a 
moment here suggested, that this harvest will be easily 
reaped, however ripe it may be, or that sheaves of con- 
versions are to be immediately expected. This work 
will need to be attempted, not only with great wisdom, 
but with even greater patience, and a campaign planned 
that will be content to look to the somewhat distant 
future for final results. All that is here argued is that 
the opportunity is great and that now is the acceptable 


time. 
W. E. Orcuarp, D.D. 
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Art. 2.—THE UTOPIA* 
Its DocTrRINE OF THE ComMMoN LIFE 


Dichosa edad y Siglos dichosos aquellos a quien los antiguos pusieron 
nombre de dorados ... Eran in aquella santa edad todas las cosas 


comunes. 
Don Quixote, I, xi. 


IR THOMAS MORE has been declared Blessed 
and Martyr by the Catholic Church, in that he 
preferred death rather than disavow a principle which 
joined all nations in the bond of one religious family. 
The fame of his noble life and heroic death is one of 
the finest assets of English history. Difficult, dangerous 
days obliged him to take to controversy in defence of 
what he regarded as the surest bulwark of his country. 
“T am moved to obedience to the Holy See,” he says, 
writing in 1523, “because no one has ever declared him- 
self an enemy of that See who has not shortly after 
shown most evidently that he was also the enemy of 
the Christian religion” (Bridgett, Life, p. 219). With 
such a view what could he do but obey conscience and 
take arms against the aggressor? But in the good fight 
he made, his country lost a great writer. His voluminous 
controversial works are useful to historians, philologists, 
and in a measure, I suppose, to theologians. But it is 
hardly to be expected that even the cultivated reading 
public should find them absorbing. Fortunately More 
had written one great work before the hurly-burly 
came. The Utopia is acclaimed everywhere as a classic 
and a great work of literature, read by some as a phantasy 
and a romance only, but still widely read, and known to 
all as having given a most necessary and convenient 
word to the English language expressive of the noble 
dreams which are beyond our attainment. It seems, 
*Written in Latin. First edition Louvain, 1516. First English 
translation by Ralph Robinson, 1551; 2nd edition revised, 1556. 
I take as a basis of all quotations, modernizing the spelling, Dr. J. 
H. Lupton’s edition of Robinson, 1551 (Clarendon Press, 1895), a noble 
volume edited on a classic scale (referred to as L. in quotations). 


More has been fortunate in his translator: Robinson’s robust and racy 
Tudor speech has raised the Utopia to the rank of an English classic. 
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oddly enough, before these our times, to have enjoyed 
quite an academic respectability, and neither bishops 
nor doctors of divinity appear to have suspected the 
danger points which lay concealed within this classic. 
But what a change of attitude towards the book to-day ! 
Thousands and thousands of men of the new time, 
seemingly almost men of a new race, without any care 
for the story or literary merits of the Utopia, acclaim it 
as the poor man’s Evangel, the working man’s rule of 
life, a panacea for the chief ills that afflict this much- 
afflicted universe, and in their own fashion they give 
honour to the author as if he were in some sort their 
patron saint. No book, surely, can have had so singular 
a fate, so unlooked for an influence, as the Utopia. 
It is hardly too much to say that it is responsible for the 
existence of modern socialism and communism. As- 
suredly More’s influence on this movement, if not so 
direct in the first place, is infinitely greater than that of 
the theoretical Morelly or the practical Babeuf. (M. 
Sudre says: “Morelly n’a rien ajouté ou fond des idées 
développées par Morus et Campanella.) I believe that 
Morelly’s flat and dull Code de la Nature has only been 
twice reprinted since its appearance in 1755, as against 
the very numerous editions of the Utopia, while Babeuf 
lives only as an incident in the history of the Directotre, 
and is no longer a moving influence. Let one very 
direct and rather disastrous instance of the influence 
of the Utopia suffice for the present. Etienne Cabet 
(1788-1856), who began life as a radical red republican, 
tells us in his ponderous romance Voyage en Icarte (1842) 
that he was converted to communism by reading the 
Utopia in English during his exile in London ; therefore 
his disastrous experiments in setting up communistic 
Utopias in America, memories of which no doubt still 
linger in ‘Texas and Illinois, must be put down directl 

to the influence of a former Lord Chancellor of England. 


It is often stated that the author of the Utopia used 
the doctrine of the common life merely as a setting to 
a romance or as a convenient peg on which to hang an 
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array of abuses, but with no sort of belief in its efficacious 
powers. Before examining this statement a word about 
the construction of the work itself is necessary. The 
Utopia is made up of two books. It is the second and 
considerably longer book only that deals with the model 
Island Republic. This is the really fictional part of 
the work. The first few pages of Book I which recount 
how More, on an embassy to the Low Countries, meets 
a Portuguese traveller, Raphael Hythlodaye, the dis- 
coverer of the Island, are also fictional. As a romance, 

rfect in its art, this second part of the work forms 
delightful reading, and moreover stands apart in our 
literature as a happy and convincing endeavour to 
portray an ideal State. But a deeply serious purpose 
also underlies the entertaining story, and to help in the 
unfolding of this, and also to serve in part as a key, the 
author has ingeniously prefaced it with a book containing 
fact and not fiction. 

The book of fact gives a vivid and appalling description 
of the evil state of England, and in some measure of 
Europe, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, of 
the barefaced tyranny of kings, the heartless cruelty of 
the rich and noble, the miserable condition of the poor 
and the labouring class. Thousands of honest workers 
in the fields, streaming forth from hovel and cottage 
in a pitiful enforced exodus, are reduced to vagabonda 
because the rich landlords, wool being at a high price 
and in great demand, find that it pays them better to 
turn arable land into pasturage for sheep. Other work 
there is none for them; starvation drives them to theft ; 
and theft, which ceases in the Catholic religion to be a 
sin where a man steals to keep alive in him the God- 
given spark, is punished by death. And so they were 
hanged in all directions on the fair countryside, some- 
times as many as twenty on the same gallows. Hythlo- 
daye, that is More, if recounting fact, is also not sparing 


of righteous denunciation. He points out that the law 


of Moses, “though it were ungentle and sharp as a law 
that was given to bondmen .. . yet it punished theft 
by the purse and not with death”, whereas under “the 
new law of clemency and mercy under which God rules 
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us with fatherly gentleness” there seems “a greater 
scope and licence to execute cruelty one upon the other” 
(L. 62-63). In fact these melancholy and disheartening 
pages read as if Christianity had at that time almost 
altogether failed of its divine mission. 

More’s pity for the poor, his wrath at the harsh and 
unjust treatment of the most indispensable members of 
the Commonwealth, his love of England, his reverent 
desire to see “Christ’s true doctrine of behaviour” 
assert itself once more and triumph, palpitate in these 
pages, and assuredly moved him to attempt his picture 
of a commonwealth where every man “lives ioyfully and 
merrily without all grief and pensiveness . . . neither 
is there any poor man or beggar . . . and though no 
man have anything yet every man is rich” (L.300). 
It seems singular, perhaps, seeing how convinced and 
devout a Catholic More was from his youth up, that in 
his portrayal of an ideal State he should have taken as 
his model a pagan commonwealth rather than a Christian 
kingdom or republic. He would not in the least have 
been obliged to exclude his central doctrine of the 
common life from such a Christian State: far from it, 
he could have triumphantly pointed to the divine 
sanction of that form of life at the very inception of the 
Christian religion, namely in the Apostolical communism 
of the Acts: 


And all they that believed were together, and had all things 
incommon. Their possessions and goods they sold, and divided 
them to all, according as every one had need.... Neither 
was there any one needy among them. For as many as were 
owners of lands or houses sold them, and brought the price of the 
things they sold, and laid it down before the feet of the Apostles. 
And distribution was made to every one, according as he had 


need (Acts ii, 44-45 ; and iv, 34-35). 


And he could have reinforced his argument by showing 
that every monastic house, every religious order, is no 
other thing than communism applied to the highest 
form of the Christian life. Yet he prefers to exclude 
the Christian religion from his scheme, and takes instead 
an undiscovered Gentile country where the civilization 
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is advanced and highly organized, the principles of the 


natural law prevail, and the natural virtues flourish at 
as high a point as a Christian can conceive them without 
Grace and the added stimulus of the Christian code. 

More’s reasons for the adoption of this particular 
vehicle may have been twofold. To a great literary 
artist as he naturally was, to a humanist steeped in 
Plato and deeply versed in the classics, it is easy to imagine 
that the medium he used would present itself as the more 
congenial literary implement. But another reason is 
likely to have weighed much more with him. His 
object in writing was to instruct in the art of good 
government, to preach the nobility of labour, to inculcate 
radical reforms in the life of the day, and a new spirit 
in man’s conversation, especially where the poor and the 
labouring classes were concerned. ‘To contrast the lives 
of Christians and the state of Christendom unfavourably 
with mere Gentiles having no other light than the natural 
law would be much more forcible, much more likely to 
arouse shame among thinking men, than by holding up 
the mirror of a model Christian kingdom. Moreover, 
it furnished him with an ample armoury of that irony 
of which he is a past master, and he uses it with efficacy 
where tedious argument and obvious denunciation would 
simply have wearied. 

The basis or fundamental principle of the Utopian 
constitution was community of goods, or communism 
pure and simple. No individual owned any property 
whatsoever. ‘The Utopian treasury was overflowing 
with money, but only for use in foreign relations ; there 
was no money in circulation in the Island. No man had 
need of it. Good plain fare, agreeable lodging, and 
comfortable raiment were at the disposal of every 
Utopian in exchange for good conduct and his six hours’ 
daily labour. This one simple provision of no property, 
no money, once introduced and loyally observed, is 
represented to us—and no wonder—as completely 
revolutionizing life. 


Where the desire of money and the use thereof is utterly 
secluded and banished [says Hythlodaye], how great a heap of 
Vol. 191 N 
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cares is cut away? How great an occasion of wickedness and 
mischief is plucked up by the roots? For who knoweth not that 
fraud, theft, rapine, brawling, quarrelling, wrangling, strife, 
chiding, contention, murder, treason, poisoning, which by daily 
punishments are rather revenged than prevented, do die when 
money dieth ? And also that fear, grief, care, labours, and watch- 
ings do perish, even the very same moment that money perisheth ? 
Yea, poverty itself, which only seemed to lack money, if money were 
gone it also would decrease and vanish away ” (L.304). 


Take away the principle of community, reintroduce 
the use of money and the ownership of property, and 
the whole system of the Republic collapses. 

It is very significant that More introduces the advocacy 
of communism at the end of Book I, while still in the 
region of historical fact and before we have entered the 
domains of the Republic. And by this he would seem 
to urge a very serious consideration of the subject, and 
warn us against thinking of it only as the fantastic 
background of a political romance. Hythlodaye intro- 
duces the subject abruptly, and in close sequence with 
the indictment that has gone before : 


Howbeit, doubtless, Master More, to speak truly as my mind 
giveth me, wheresoever possessions be private, where money 
beareth all the stroke, it is hard and almost impossible that there 
the weal publique may justly be governed and prosperously 
flourish ; unless you think that justice be there executed where the 
best things fall to the worst men, and prosperity there flourisheth 
where all things are divided among a few . . . and the residue 
live miserably, wretchedly and like beggars. ... The wise man 
Plato did easily foresee that the only road to the well-being of a 
commonwealth was by establishing all things in equality. ... 
For where every man under certain titles and pretences draweth 
and plucketh to himself as much as he can, and so a few divide 
among themselves all the whole riches, be there never so much 
abundance and store, there to the residue is left lack and poverty. 
And for the most part it chanceth that this latter sort is more 
worthy to enjoy that state of wealth than the other be, because 
the rich men are rapacious, crafty, and unprofitable: on the other 
part the poor be lowly, simple, and by their daily labour more 
profitable to the Commonwealth than to themselves. Thus do I 
fully persuade myself that no equal and just distribution of things 
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can be made, nor can there be true well-being among men, until 
property be wholly rooted out and banished. For so long as it 
continue, so long shall remain among the most and best part of 
men the heavy and inevitable burden of poverty and wretched- 
ness (L.105-108). 


One cannot but marvel at the splendid courage of the 
man who, already a member of Parliament and Under- 
Sheriff of the City of London, described in this very book 
as an Ambassador of the King’s Majesty, can dare to 
speak of the rich as “rapacious and unprofitable” and 
ie poor as “more profitable to the Commonwealth”. 
There is no mistaking the import of this very plain 
speech. The subject of the community of goods is 
taken up again in greater detail, and with even more 
incisive vigour, in bringing the second book, or romance 
proper, to a conclusion. More’s searching words teach 
far more efficaciously than pages of exposition. The 
whole of the masterly peroration would not be out of 
place here, but I have space only for a few paragraphs : 


Now I have declared and described unto you, as truly as I 
could [says Hythlodaye], “the form and order of that common- 
wealth which verily in my judgment is not only the best, but also 
that which alone of good right may claim and take upon it the name 
of a commonwealth or public weal. For in other places they speak 
still of the commonwealth, but every man procureth his own 
private wealth. ... Contrariwise there where all things be 
common to every man, it is not to be doubted that any man shall 
shall lack anything necessary for his private uses... . Here now 
would I see if any man dare be so bold as to compare with this 
equity the justice of other nations. Among whom, I forsake God 
if I can find any sign or token of equity and justice. For what 
Justice is this that a rich banker or a usurer, or, to be short, any of 
them which do nothing at all, should have a pleasant and wealthy 
living, either by idleness or unnecessary business, when in the mean 
time poor labourers, carters, ironsmiths, carpenters and plough- 
men, by great and continual toil, and toil so necessary that without 
it no commonwealth were able to continue and endure one year, 
do yet get so hard and poor a living and live so wretched and 
miserable a life, that the condition of beasts of burden is much 
better than theirs. ... Moreover, the remembrance of an 


indigent and beggarly old age tormenteth them. For their daily 
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wage is so little that it will not suffice for the same day, much less 
doth it yield any overplus that may daily be laid up for the relief 


of old age. 

Is not this then an unjust and unkind public weal . . . which 
maketh no gentle provision for poor ploughmen, colliers, labourers, 
carters, ironsmiths and carpenters, but when it hath abused the 
labours of their lusty and flowering age, at the last when they be 
oppressed with old age and sickness, being needy, poor and indigent 
of all things, then forgetting their so many painful watchings, not 
remembering the good they have done, all the recompence that 
is given them is that they are left to a miserable death. And 
besides this the rich men not only by private fraud, but also by 
common laws, do every day pluck and snatch away from the poor 
some part of their daily living. ‘Therefore when I consider and 
weigh in my mind all these commonwealths which nowadays any 
where do flourish, so God help me, I can perceive nothing but a 
certain conspiracy of rich men, procuring their own commodities 
under the name and title of the commonwealth, They invent and 
devise all means and crafts first how to keep safely without fear of 
losing that they have unjustly gathered together, and next how to 
hire and abuse the work and labour of the poor for as little money as 


may be (L.299-303). 


These passages, remote as they seem to us in these 
very different days, are valuable also as incontrovertible 
evidence of the shocking treatment meted out then to 
the most indispensable element in any Commonwealth. 
The tyranny, the exploitation, of those days was entirely 
open and barefaced. The relief which popular opinion 
and other factors brought in later days was then entirely 
wanting. As will be seen from the above paragraphs, 
More’s mouthpiece, Hythlodaye, preaches an out-and- 
out communism such as would in great part content 
a modern political communist. It is with great truth 
that Karl Kautsky exclaims that modern socialism has 
scarce produced a severer critic of society than is revealed 
in these searching sentences (Thomas More und sein 
Utopie, Stuttgart, 1887, Ed. 1922, p. 313). But does 
More himself believe in it ? I find a seeming reluctance 
on the part of biographers and commentators to enter 
upon this question squarely. The favourite argument 
is to say that on this subject More is not to be taken 
“seriously”. It is admitted that the whole book has a 
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“serious” purpose. Is it not a somewhat strange view 
that the basic principle of a memorable book, without 
which the whole structure would fall to the ground, is 
not to be taken seriously ? There is no need for alarm. 
More is dealing with theory only. He posits as self- 
evident that the common life is the best form of govern- 
ment, and the sanest, happiest, and most equitable form 
of life, and the proposition admits of demonstration. 
There is no talk of its application. More is not saying 
with the wild Anabaptists of Miihlhausen and Munster 
that it is sinful and illegal to own property, that, the 
common life being of divine ordination, all other forms 
of government must go under, and that the Common- 
wealth of the Saints must come into being at once even 
by resort to rapine and bloodshed. No spirit was ever 
more serene than that of this great statesman and 
Christian. He preaches a saving doctrine of government 
with fervour and conviction, but what chance was there 
of its application ? By the will of a chivalrous, imagina- 
tive, and promising young sovereign, perhaps? But 
that sovereign had already declined too far from promise 
in 1516. By some species of: “Pilgrimage of Grace”’, 
perhaps? But could violence be avoided, for a govern- 
ment born of violence would be as abhorrent to a man of 
More’s pacific temperament and pacifist views (L. 243) 
as “grim-visaged war’’ itself ! 

But, curious as it may seem to some—to me it is most 
comprehensible—More has become the idol of modern 
socialists and communists. There is no doubt among 
them as to whether he is to be taken “seriously” or not. 
He is the first author of a scheme of economics that does 
not have capitalism for its basis. ‘This is claim sufficient 
to their gratitude and admiration. “It is his socialism 
that has made him immortal!” cries Karl Kautsky 
(op. cit., p. 206). And moreover—and this is surely one 
of the most unlooked-for coincidences in history— 
communists have ready to hand in the fictional part of 
the Utopia a scheme of government based entirely on 
the natural law. There is scarcely any specifically 
Christian teaching in it to get in a communist’s way. 
““Toleration”, the view that religion is only a private 
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matter, is in the Utopian fundamental law as it is also 
in the Soviet code; divorce is allowed in Utopia, and 
suicide, and killing by consent. The one great Christian 
doctrine embraced by the modern communists (the 
condemnation of war) is also inculcated in the Utopia 
(“The Utopians count nothing so much against glory 
as glory gotten in war” [L.243]). In short, the natural 
law aimed at in a communistic State finds a full enough 
embodiment in the Republic of Utopia, save only that 
the Utopians, unlike the inhabitants of the Dominican 
Fra ‘Tommaso Campanella’s “philosophical” State, La 
Citta del Sole, have not adopted the community of wives 
advocated by Plato in the interests of the race! (Rep., 
Book V.) Apart from communists and socialists, 
Agnostics and non-Christian philosophers have acclaimed 
the Utopta as a book of extraordinarily “advanced” 
views for its day. ‘They, too, take the views contrary 
to Catholic beliefs and practices expressed in it to be the 
author’s own, and have strangely failed to see that by 
the most elementary canons of art the subject of his 
picture (a Pagan Republic) requires the presentment of a 
religion in many respects the exact opposite of the 
Catholic faith. 

The selection by More as his model of a State based 
on the natural law has done his reputation, as he valued 
it, infinite harm, and has introduced endless confusion 
into the discussion of his book, though to be sure that is 
not his fault. To be applauded for un-Catholic views 
would be far more painful to him than to know that his 
political teaching had helped to establish a modern 
communistic State. Such a State, however antipathetic 
to him, considers that it has, as he had, the material 
welfare of the workers at heart; but that his Utopia 
should have been used to convict him of heresy is enough 
to make him return to earth for a second martyrdom. 
How much rather he would have burnt this priceless 
and innocent work than that it should do harm, he him- 
self tells us, writing against Tindale in 1532: 


In these days in which men by their own default misconstrue 
and take harm out of the very Scripture of God, until men better 
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amend, if any man would now translate . . . some works I have 
written . . . I would help to burn them with mine own hands 
rather than folk should (though through their own fault) take 
any harm of them (Quoted by Bridgett, Life, p. 87). 


One other point in the Utopia also squares very 
exactly with communist views. The mysterious law- 
giver and conqueror of the Island, Utopus, “whose 
name as conqueror the Island beareth, which also brought 
the rude and wild people to that excellent perfection in 
all good fashions, humanity, and civil gentleness wherein 
they now go before all people in the world” (L.118), 
can only have imposed the benefit of the common life 
upon the people by force of conquest. With the sole 
exception of the original foundation and spread of the 
Christian religion, all radical changes in religion or 
governments have been brought about by violence, with 
or without propaganda. The Protestant reformation, 
the Puritan revolution, the benefits cast up by the 
cataclysm of 1789, colonization in general, the liberation 
of Ireland, the better conditions enjoyed by the working 
classes, all would be non-existent but for the resort to 
violence upon violence, and I doubt if the women of 
England would now be going to the polls had they not 
forced their way there by the terrible weapon of the 
hunger-strike and the systematic breaking of windows, 
All violence being utterly repugnant to More on Christian 
grounds, we are justified in concluding that his commun- 
ism was, as he says in the concluding sentence of his book, 
a thing that he desired indeed, but could not hope to 
see realized. Therefore, though the two be the same 
thing fundamentally, we must entirely separate the 
communism of the Utopia from that which in our own 
day has been set up by violence* in a huge Empire, whose 
adherents with a flaming sincerity desire to see 1t imposed, 

*Violence is of the essence of the U.S.S.R. The Communism of Russia 
is a literal translation into practice of the doctrine of Marx, whose materi- 
alist philosophy of history, resting on his interpretation of certain positions 
of Hegel, can issue in nothing else. In Marxism the human individual has 
no personal rights ; he is but the means to the end—a cog in the wheel of 
the Communist State. Could such a position have been made intelligible 


to More, there is no doubt what that martyr for the rights of conscience 
would have replied. 
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if propaganda fail then by violence, upon the whole 
of this distracted globe. ‘Thus a doctrine which should 
have made for a well-disciplined, happy, and possible 
life is now instead prolific of many ills. It is ever so: 
no evil is more deadly than a perversion of what is highest 
and best, as witness, for an instance, the orgy of vice 
that attended the communistic State in Munster of 
John, King of Sion, of the seventeen queens, with the 
Gospel undefiled for code, and the lives of the primitive 
Christians as models for his Anabaptist subjects (1534- 
35) 


Towards the end of Book I, More, speaking in his own 
person, protests against the idea that a State founded on 
community of goods is a possible good government : 


But I am of the contrary opinion [he says to Hythlodaye], 
for methinketh that men shall never live befittingly there where 
all things be in common. For how can there be abundance of 
things where every man withdraweth his hand from labour? 
And if the stimulus of his own gain doth not excite him to work, 
he will trust to other men’s industry and so become slothful. And 
if he fall into want, and yet cannot by law claim as his own what 
he hath acquired by his labour, will this not of necessity cause 
continual bloodshed and sedition, especially as the authority of 
magistrates and the respect due to them no longer exists? For I 
cannot imagine how these can continue among people of equal 


status (L.109). 


This statement of More’s is often taken to mean that 
he disapproved of even the theory of the common life. 
Now although Book I deals with fact, it has a fictional 
cadre. It is a fiction that such a person as Hythlodaye 
ever lived ; it is fiction that such conversations ever took 
place. More’s protest is obviously art, and good art; 
such a protest was natural in a man who is now supposed 
to hear the surprising new doctrine for the first time. 
The author of the Uzopia never forgets the fitness of 
things. But there is more than art, there is also great 
ingenuity. The whole of this argument so formally 
and solemnly advanced is but the sound of words, 
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signifying nothing. The first blind is the impossible 
oe that > man should “withdraw his. hand 
from labour”. If every man did so, where would the 
“other men’s industry” be on which the slothful were to 
rely? It is idle, in the case of a communistic State, to 
speak of “what he hath acquired” as if it were a thing 
that could be put by ; such being the case, it is still more 
idle to speak of “‘bloodshed and sedition” resulting from a 
thing which is non-existent. The argument that the 
authority of the magistrate, the reverence due to him, 
falls to the ground among people who are of equal 
status, is drawn from false premises and produces the 
desired effect of sound without sense: it applies to an 
anarchist, certainly not to a communist government. 
In this empty and meaningless protest More, while 
appearing to take the conventional view, cryptically 
rejects it and declares for the faith of the idealists. 
Hythlodaye quietly replies : 


I marvel not that it should seem thus to you, since you have no 
conception, or at least not an exact one, of this thing. But if you 
had been with me in Utopia and seen their fashions and laws as I 
did . . . you would freely grant that you had never seen people 
so well-ordered as they. 


And in the second book he takes More into Utopia, 
and there shows him a Pisgah-sight of that blest Isle, 
where a marvellously well-ordered Republic is based on 
the common life, where it is the exception for a man to 
“withdraw his hand from labour”, where “sloth” is 
abominated, “want” unknown, “bloodshed and sedition” 
unheard of, and “‘reverence”’ for the magisterial “author- 
ity” is the deferential homage of a law-abiding people. 
To crown all, he calls upon Christ Himself to bear witness 
to the justice of the Republic’s form of government, 
for, when telling how gladly the wondering Islanders 
heard him expound the Christian religion, he adds: 
“Howbeit, I think this was no small help and furtherance 
in the matter, when they heard us say that Christ our 
Lord approved of a community of living among His 
followers, and that the same community doth still 
prevail among the rightest Christian companies” (L.269). 
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The fictitious More must no doubt have been con- 
vinced by what he saw and heard, yet the fitness of 
things requires a further pro forma protest in conclusion, 
not addressed this time to Hythlodaye, but recounted 
narratively : 


The Utopia 


Thus when Raphael had made an end of his tale, though many 
things came into my mind which in the manners and laws of that 
people seemed to be founded on no good reason . . . and chiefly 
in that which is the principal foundation of all their ordinances, 
that is to say the community of their life and living without the 
use of money, by the which thing alone all nobility, magnificence, 
lustre, and majesty, the real honour and ornaments of a State, as 
the common opinion is, be utterly overthrown and destroyed. 


When the Blessed ‘Thomas More predicates as contrary 
to the nobility, honour, lustre, and what not of a State in 
his days, a simple, disciplined, industrious life, from 
which, too, the “root of all evil”—money—has been 
banished, we may be sure that he is setting a springe 
for the respectable burgher and the ordinary run of 
courtier and noble, whose pachydermous complacency 
would never be disturbed by the lambent flashes of his 
quizzical irony disporting itself among the money-bags, 
the golden trappings, the bejewelled fripperies of some 
case-hardened King and Court of a Machiavellian 
State. He is here, as he is careful to say, giving the 
“common opinion” only of the lustre and nobility of 
money : by this very phrase he saves his own, which we 
may be sure is the same as that of his mouthpiece, 


Hythlodaye. 


I conclude, then, that Thomas More believed in his 
heart that the common life was the best and noblest, 
as also the most suitable, form of government for man- 
kind. If he could write, as he has done, in praise, in 
commendation, with convincing persuasiveness, and yet 
not believe—then the U*sopia is an unprofitable and 
dangerous extravaganza. Let the reader but sojourn 
awhile in this favoured Island of Dreams, and from some 
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uiet coign of vantage listen to the clear mellow tones of 
t impassioned voice, pleading for the poor, stigmatizing 
their oppressors, and expounding a sure and safe means 
of their liberation and well-being, and, if in incertitude 
before, he will assuredly awake to a better understanding 
of Christian ideals. And he will also the better pene- 
trate and understand the life of the Saints beyond as 
sung by the pilgrim Johannes Angelus Silesius to the 
accompaniment of his angelical harp: 


In Heav’n all’s well with life : none there holds aught alone : 
What one Saint has and holds, all Saints in common own.* 


MonTGoMERY CARMICHAEL, 


*Im Himmel lebt man wohl: niemand hat was allein: 
Was einer hat, das ist den Sel ’gen all gemein. 
Cherubinischer Wandersmann, v., 150. 
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Art. 3.—HAYDN (1732-1932) 


USIC is an art. It is therefore dynamic, never 

stationary. Each age has had its own distinctive 
style; but no age has yet reached the pinnacle of the 
art. Man is still striving, still experimenting; and he 
will have to go on experimenting until Time at length 
merges into Eternity, and Art, like everything created, 
is gathered into the keeping of its Creator. 

Such questions, then, as whether one style of music 
is more artistic—more perfect—than another are really 
rather futile. However finished, satisfying, definite, 
a musical composition may be adjudged, it has to be ad- 
mitted that, in strict matter of fact, we do not actually 
know whether a future age will accept this present verdict. 
Unconsciously we must fall back upon the old saying, 
“Time will tell,” for we are aware how uncertain are all 
opinions concerning Art. How tame, how naive, do 
some of the compositions of the older masters appear to 
us now who have grown accustomed to the intricacies 
of Bach’s music, whose ears have become attuned to the 
wonderful effects of Wagner and a host of others whose 
names are household words to us! Some of the feeble 
efforts of the mediaeval contrapuntalists might possibly 
be produced by one who can just struggle with the first 
and second of the five species, the bugbear of counter- 
point students, but we should scarcely expect a recognized 
composer to produce them except in a moment of mental 
aberration. Yet, in their own age these works were 
undoubtedly esteemed, passed as works of art, and have 
come down through the centuries to us as examples of 
musical composition, not merely as moun exer- 
cises in counterpoint. Can the day ever come when 
Bach and Wagner—to mention only these two—will be 
relegated to a position analogous to that of those ancient 
masters? For they unquestionably were masters according 
to the standard of their times. Followers of parce 
and Schénberg and Bartok—the modern school in general, 
in fact—would possibly inform us, or at least lead us to 
infer, that that day has already dawned, that their own 
music has as completely superseded that of Bach and 
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Wagner, in the sense of definite invention anyhow, 
as Bach’s and Wagner’s music superseded many other 
forms of music. A fact which, to say the least, is non- 

roven. Most certainly the music of the modern school 
is different from that of Bach and Wagner; in fact, we 
may make a more sweeping pronouncement and say 
that it has little or nothing in common with it. 

As an introduction to the study of Haydn the foregoing 
remarks may seem irrelevant, and in a sense they are; 
yet, at the same time, I dare to hope that they may help 
us to a better understanding of Haydn’s music, which 
to the ultra-modern, to those who find even the minor and 
major scales anachronistic, must sound out of date, 
not to say elementary; for Haydn’s music contains all 
that the modern musical mind denies and even decries— 
obvious melody, the a common chord, the well- 
balanced phrase, the well-rounded sentence, the natural 
cadence. ‘To the modern it would seem that a tune is a 
form to be absolutely avoided ; while to Haydn it was 
the one thing to be cherished above all. ‘Melody 
is the charm of music, and the invention of a fine air 
is a work of genius,” was his opinion. So he was never 
ashamed to have a tune, to make it obvious, to reiterate 
its obviousness. 

I began this article by stating that each musical age 
has had its own distinctive style, and perhaps, before 
settling down to our study of Haydn, it may be profitable 
to review briefly the styles that Haydn found in vogue. 
Only two names need really detain us, that of Palestrina, 
and that of J. S. Bach, who, in two different ways, stood 
for the same ideal. The purely harmonic style of music, 
as we now understand it, was undoubtedly to be found at 
this period, but the contrapuntal form was certainly 
far more prevalent, and Palestrina and J. S. Bach were the 
two idols of this school. They stood for the same ideal, 
but in very different ways. They both took counter- 
point as the basis of their compositions, but Palestrina, 
who lived a hundred years before Bach, had evidently 
less material to work from than his illustrious successor. 
He was limited, in a sense, to the use of the common 
chord for his effects, though, with an ingenuity worthy 
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of Bach, he added to these resources a judicious use of 
discords very much ahead of his time. But the fact is 
obvious that he was cramped in a manner quite unknown 
to Bach, who, with the knowledge and experiments of 
more than a century to aid and abet him, could indulge 
his fancy for the chromaticism and modulation and free 
counterpoint which are so characteristic of such works 
of his as the St. Matthew and St. John Passion music, 
the great Mass in B minor, to name only some of his vocal 
works as a fairer medium of comparison with the Masses 
and Motets of Palestrina. It would be as hopeless as it 
would be invidious to compare these two masters in any- 
thing like meticulous detail. They were both great. 
But we cannot say that Bach was complementary to 
Palestrina, any more than we have any right to state that 
Wagner, for instance, who was also a great contrapuntalist, 
can be considered complementary to Bach. We should 
not compare Michael Angelo with Raphael, or Fra 
Angelico with Botticelli. It may be that we like one more 
than the other, just as we may like Gothic architecture 
more than, say, Byzantine. It may, then, be perfectly 
true that we like Palestrina while we feel almost in- 
difference for Bach; but to sneer at the latter because, 
for instance, he uses chromatic intervals which we never 
find in the former proves us to be not only prejudiced 
but unjust. Palestrina is, admittedly, great, in spite of 
the absence in his works of so much that later appeared in 
the compositions of Bach; but it is futile to wonder 
whether he would have been greater had he possessed all 
the resources of Bach; though it may quite lawfully 
be assumed that, had those resources been available, 
he would most certainly have used them. We sometimes 
hear ardent admirers of Palestrina vouchsafe the opinion 
—or, perhaps it were truer to say, declare dogmatically— 
that Palestrina touched the summit of ecclesiastical 
musical art, that he uttered the very last word on this 
subject. Surely this is rather an arbitrary assertion, and 
it may well be retorted that it would have been the last 
claim Palestrina would have made, great musician that 
he was. We add nothing to the musical stature of 
Palestrina by statements of this kind; neither he nor 
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anyone else can be said to have uttered the last word 
in any branch of art, for the very good reason that the 
last word can scarcely be uttered this side of eternity. 
Those who speak thus are almost as tiresome as people 
who try to convince us that Plain Chant is the sole form 
of music which the Church admits as suitable for God’s 
service, basing their argument on a flagrant misreading 
of Pope Pius the Tenth’s encyclical on Church music. 

But I feel I have digressed quite long enough. I 
only _— I have not failed in my object, which was to 
answer beforehand, as it were, those critics of Haydn’s 
music who make it suffer from a comparison with those 
more intricate, modern forms which have _ possibly 
overshadowed its greater simplicity. 


Franz Joseph Haydn, like many of his contemporaries 
in music, was an Austrian, and during the greater part 
of his life was connected with the musical activities of 
Vienna. He was born at Rohrau, a small Austrian village 
on the Leitha, which there divides Lower Austria from 
Hungary. His parents, Matthias and Maria Haydn, 
were good working-class people, not too well endowed 
with this world’s goods, but satisfied with their lot. 
Both of them were fond of music, and sang ; and it was 
no doubt due to this fact that Joseph’s voice was the 
first part of his musical talent to be developed. We may 
literally say that he sang his way into Vienna, which 
was to be the cradle of his art, for it was his voice which 
opened the doors of St. Stephen’s Cathedral to him, 
where, during a sojourn of ten years as boy soloist, he 
made the acquaintance of some of the best models of 
German and Italian music. When his voice broke, 
and the Cathedral had no further use for him, he went 
forth to seek his own fortune in the streets of Vienna 
by the aid of his violin, which years before he had learned 
to play from the village schoolmaster at home. Playing 
for serenaders and dancers, he managed to earn a pre- 
carious living, lodging at first with a charitable singer 
whose acquaintance he had made in the discharge of his 
duties as chorister at the Cathedral. Before long, how- 
ever, he scraped enough money together to enable him to 
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rent a small attic of his own, and in course of time he 
added to his income sufficient to permit him to hire a 
piano. And in the solitude of this attic he began to study 
the theory of music, towards which he had long been 
drawn. He purchased a copy of Emmanuel Bach’s 
sonatas at a second-hand bookstall, and with these for 
guide he mapped out for himself a line of composition to 
which he strictly adhered throughout his life. Em- 
manuel Bach, who was the third son of the great Sebastian 
Bach, is rightly regarded as the connecting link between 
the periods of Handel and Bach on the one hand and 
Haydn and Mozart on the other. His music has been 
described as wanting in depth and earnestness, but, 
whatever its defects, it was instrumental in the forma- 
tion of Haydn’s style, and if only for this reason subse- 
quent generations owe him a debt of gratitude. ‘Through 
his study of Emmanuel Bach’s sonatas, then, which broke 
away from the old traditions of the contrapuntal school, 
Haydn saw the possibility of constructing a new form in 
music. He would build up his music on different lines : 
the fugue would no longer be the basis of composition ; 
counterpoint, the value of which he by no means despised, 
was to make room for the homophonic thematic move- 
ment, the cyclical sonata-form, and eventually the sym- 
phony. He saw the orchestra in a different light—tone- 
colours, arrangement of the various instruments, and the 
like, all of which are now familiar to us, but in those 
days were practically unknown. And having mastered 
the theory of this new system, he proceeded to put this 
theory into practice. His connection with his old friends 
the serenaders and dancers of the Vienna streets aided 
him in this respect. What he composed was performed ; 
no doubt a great asset to an ambitious maker of music. 
And, moreover, these street performances brought him 
to the notice of more influential people. For instance, 
it was through a performance of one of his serenades 
in the streets that Haydn became acquainted with Felix 
Kurz, who gave him his first chance of writing an opera. 
And through this opera he got to know the poet Meta- 
stasio, who introduced him to Porpora, a composer, who 
helped Haydn to overcome many of the constructive 
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defects which, through lack of experience and proper 
guidance, disfigured some of his compositions at this 
riod. 
P This second period of his life, as we may call it—that is, 
from his leaving the Cathedral Choir to his entrance into 
the service of Count Morzin—lasted nine years. It 
was in the year 1759 that Count Morzin engaged him to 
direct his orchestra. Count Ferdinand Maximilian 
Morzin was a Bohemian nobleman, whose hobby was 
music. At his country house at Lukavec, near Pilsen, 
he had a permanent orchestra, small but select ; and it 
was of this orchestra he gave Haydn charge. It was for 
this orchestra that Haydn’s First Symphony—a small 
work, in three movements, for two violins, viola, bass, 
two oboes, and two horns—was written. (During the 
revious years, in Vienna, Haydn had already written his 
frst Mass, a work still familiar to us, and eighteen quartets 
for strings, a branch of composition hitherto unknown.) 
But his sojourn at Lukavec only lasted a year: Count 
Morzin had to dismiss his orchestra. As a matter of 
fact, this was a fortunate occurrence so far as Haydn 
himself was concerned, for it led to his connection with 
Prince Esterhazy. This nobleman had heard Haydn’s 
music when visiting the Count, and, on learning that 
the young composer was disengaged, offered him the post 
of second Kapellmeister. His duties now were many 
and varied. He had to conduct two operas a week, for 
which he sometimes composed the music ; every afternoon 
he held a concert, the music for which came from his pen ; 
and there were morning receptions for which he had to 
provide new music ; to say nothing of occasional demands 
for fresh compositions at water-parties, dances, and so 
forth. All this gave him plenty of opportunity for the 
exercise of his remarkable inventive powers. Certainly 
he must have been kept very busy, and the wonder is 
how he managed to turn out so many masterpieces in 
the midst of his many other occupations. For the music 
he composed at this time was not of a trivial or ephemeral 
nature ; on the contrary, some of his most beautiful 
symphonies and quartets were composed for and played 
by his orchestra at the daily concerts he gave at Eisen- 
Vol. 191 
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stadt, the Hungarian country seat of the Esterhazy 
family. Yet, as he assures us himself, he was by no 
means a rapidjworker. “I was never a quick writer,” 
he says, “and}have always composed with care and de- 
liberation ; that alone is the way to compose works that 
will last, and a real connoisseur can see at a glance whether 
a score has been written in undue haste or not.” His 
powers of concentration, then, must have been enor- 
mous, considering the number and excellence of his 
compositions in these circumstances. It may be of in- 
terest to mention that he always sketched his works 
at the piano, a method so often deprecated by teachers 
of composition. 

Prince Nicholaus Esterhazy, who had succeeded his 
brother Anton in 1762, died in 1790, and, as his successor 
decided not to continue the musical arrangements of his 
predecessors, Haydn’s contract with the family came to 
anend. ‘The next event in the composer’s life is of special 
interest to us in this country. For it was after his de- 
parture from Eisenstadt that Haydn accompanied the 
violinist Salomon and his orchestra to England. English- 
men, who are said to be unmusical, have frequently been 
the first to recognize and welcome talent and genius 
irrespective of nationality or social standing. Handel 
was an example in point. He, a German, was so well 
received and encouraged that he made his permanent 
home among us. And Haydn, whose reputation had 

receded him, was lionized with true British enthusiasm. 

e remained in England for two years, giving innumer- 
able concerts of his works with Salomon. He also wrote 
six of his Twelve Grand Symphonies for a series of sub- 
scription concerts which took place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. He paid a second visit to this country 
in 1794, and during his stay composed the remaining six 
of the Twelve Grand Symphonies. It should be no 
small matter of pride to us that by our encouragement 
we brought out Haydn’s greatest powers. It was here in 
England, indeed, that he first obtained that recognition 
which afterwards fell to his share in his own country. 
A practical demonstration of our recognition of his genius 
was granted him on July 8, 1791, when the honorary 
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degree of Doctor of Music was conferred upon him at 
Oxford University. 

The last period of Haydn’s life may be said to date 
from after his return to Viennain 1795. Inasmall house, 
in one of the suburbs of the Austrian capital, the com- 

ser spent his declining years. His recent triumphs in 
England, where he had been acclaimed as the greatest 
of living composers, made him a very popular figure in 
Vienna on his return; but he realized that he was now 
an old man, and his small suburban house and garden 
appealed to him more than the more brilliant quarters 
of Vienna, in which he would have been more than wel- 
come. Not that his great inventive powers were on the 
wane; he tells us himself that they were still as great 
as ever, that ideas were still floating in his mind by 
which he could have carried his art far beyond anything 
it had yet attained. But, as he adds sorrowfully, his 
physical powers were no longer equal to the task. How- 
ever, those physical powers were not yet by any means 
exhausted, as was to be proved very convincingly before 
long, when his two greatest oratorios were produced. 
In “The Creation” and “The Seasons” undoubtedly 
Haydn reached the highest point in his musical career. 
The text of “The Creation” was originally compiled from 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and it was intended that Handel 
should set it to music; but before this could be accom- 
plished Handel died, and the manuscript was put aside 
for nearly forty years. During their second visit to 
London, Salomon, whose enthusiasm for Haydn’s music 
had been responsible to a large extent for his appearances 
in this country, found the manuscript, and suggested 
that Haydn should set it to music. Haydn took it back 
with him to Vienna, and a few years later, when asked 
to compose an oratorio, remembered it, had it trans- 
lated into German with considerable alterations, and set 
to work upon it. When completed, the oratorio proved 
to be Haydn’s greatest inspiration. Away from the 
excitement of Vienna, in his small suburban villa (as we 
should doubtless call it nowadays), in the midst of his 
garden and flowers, this great work was conceived and 
brought to maturity. “Never was I so pious”, he 
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remarked, “‘as when composing “The Creation’. I knelt 
down every day and prayed God to strengthen me for 
my work.” It was fret rformed in 1798, and won 
instant success. It is worthy of note that it was rendered 
for the first time in England at the Three Shires Musical 
Festival at Worcester in 1800. The other oratorio, 
“The Seasons”, was produced shortly afterwards, and met 
with almost equal success. ‘The text was an adaptation 
of Thomson’s Seasons, and the music was completed 
by Haydn in eleven months. But by now the strain 
had begun to tell, and the composer resigned himself 
to the inevitable. “ “The Seasons’ gave me the finishing 
stroke,” he said. 

Before concluding this section, it may be of interest to 
give a rough list of Haydn’s compositions. He wrote in 
all 125 symphonies (of course none of them reached the 
dimensions of those of Beethoven or Brahms or of Elgar) ; 
eighty-three quartets; thirty-three trios; fourteen 
operas; eight oratorios; twenty-four concertos for 
various instruments; fourteen Masses; forty-four 
sonatas for the pianoforte. I have mentioned only his 
bigger works ; there are numberless other small composi- 
tions, both secular and religious, instrumental and vocal, 
of which it would be wellnigh impossible to give a full 
list without becoming wearisome, and anyone whose 
curiosity is aroused can find such a list in a dictionary 
of music. 


Up to this point we have been considering Haydn 
as musician alone, and, beyond the few details given 
concerning his birth and early youth, little has been said 
of the man himself. It may be of some interest to fill 
in the gaps now. 

Any portrait of Haydn must obviously be a repro- 
duction from contemporary accounts of him. We are 
told that he was somewhat below medium height, with 
very short legs, substantially built but unmuscular. It 
is easy to picture the type of man he was. His features 
were fairly regular, his expression somewhat stern in 
repose, which, however, softened in conversation. His 


nose was aquiline, and in later life disfigured by a polypus. 
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His face was deeply pitted by smallpox. His complexion 
was very dark. His dark grey eyes beamed with bene- 
volence. The impression he produced was that of an 
earnest, dignified man, perhaps a little over-precise. 
He was fond of a joke, but was never known to indulge 
in immoderate laughter. According to the custom of 
the times he always wore a wig with side curls and a 

igtail which partly concealed a broad and well-formed 
forchead. “A prominent and slightly coarse underlip, 
with a massive jaw’ —to quote one of his biographers— 
“completed this singular union of so much that was 
attractive and repelling, intellectual and vulgar.” Haydn 
always considered himself an ugly man, and was wont to 
say chaffingly of himself, when women bestowed their 
attentions upon him: “At any rate they are not tempted 
by my beauty.” 

His home life was not a success. He made a disastrous 
marriage early in life, when he was still in his twenties. 
Among his pupils at that time were the two daughters 
of a wig-maker named Keller. He fell in love with the 
younger of the two, but the girl did not respond and 
later became a nun. The other daughter, Anna, was 
offered to Haydn as a substitute for his lost love, and he 
foolishly allowed himself to be persuaded into a marriage 
with her. He soon regretted this step, for almost from 
the moment they left St. Stephen’s @;thedral together 
Anna proved a failure. She had nothing in common 
with her husband, and Haydn realized at once that he 
had not the least love for her. She showed no interest 
in his career except in so far as it provided her with money 
to indulge her extravagant tastes. Haydn summed 
her up thus: “It is nothing to her whether her husband 
is a cobbler or an artist.”” She lacked every quality that 
might have made Haydn’s life with her even possible : 
she was heartless, unsociable, quarrelsome, extravagant, 
and petty. They never had any children, a great trial 
to Haydn, who adored children and possessed the inesti- 
mable quality of drawing children to him. Papa Haydn, 
as he was called by his friends, could make himself very 
agreeable to anyone, but more especially to little ones. 
It was then all the more unfortunate that he was deprived 
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of the joy of possessing children of his own, who might 
have made up to him for the lack of sympathy he found 
in his wife. 

This is perhaps the place to insert a few remarks about 
Haydn’s religion. His parents were devout and staunch 
Catholics, and all biographies mention that Haydn him- 
self was a practising Catholic to the end of his life. There 
is only one thing difficult to reconcile with this, the fact 
that, although Freemasonry had as recently as 1738 
been condemned by Clement XII as a society to which 
no Catholic must belong, Haydn became a Freemason 
in 1785 and continued as one for a number of years; in 
fact it is unknown whether he ever ceased to be one. It 
is, as I have said, difficult to reconcile this with the state- 
ment that he was a practising Catholic ; yet we have ample 
historical proof that somehow or other his Freemasonry 
did not turn him from God and holy things. He re- 
garded his genius as a divine gift for which he never 
ceased to thank God. Something like a tangible proof 
that religion held an important place in his life is to be 
found in nearly all his musical scores. He was in the 
habit of writing at the head of his compositions, “Jn 
nomine Domin1’’, and at the end, “‘Laus Deo”, sometimes 
adding, “Et beatae Mariae Virgint et omnibus Sanctis’’. 
His religious compositions are too worldly perhaps to 
be liturgically suitable, though he himself said of them, 
“At the thought of God my heart leaps with joy, and I 
cannot help my music doing the same”: they savour 
too often of the concert-room and even the theatre. 
They may be, as they have been described, pzans of 
joy, full of cheerfulness and gaiety, but they are unfit for 
use in church. A possible explanation can be given, 
namely that Haydn never intended them to be performed 
in church. At that period it was not maaan tes com- 


posers to treat the text of the Mass in very much the 
same way as they treated the opera libretto or the verses 
of an oratorio—exclusively with an eye to the concert- 
room. Imagine performing Bach’s B minor Mass or 
Beethoven’s in D on a Sunday morning; the length 
alone of these Masses rules them out. But also as music 
they are unsuitable for church use ; which does not mean 
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that they are bad music, but merely that they were not 
written for the church and are therefore out of place 
there. 

In perhaps not too obvious a way this brings me back 
to the original contention of this article: that music, 
like all the arts, cannot be submitted to one universal 
standard of criticism. It is unfair criticism, for instance, 
to condemn Haydn on the strength of his church music, 
because that particular branch of his work suffers when 
compared with the compositions of Palestrina, Byrd, 
Vittoria, Tye, Croce, and so on. In the same way, it 
is unfair criticism to compare him with men like Richard 
Strauss, Sir Edward Elgar, and still more the ultra- 
moderns, when we are considering his purely secular 
music. Haydn must be judged on his own merits. He 
never wrote anything like the Choral Symphony or the 
Unfinished Symphony, but he paved the road for those 
who did. The Surprise Symphony, ‘The Clock Symphony, 
The Farewell Symphony, to name a few, broke new 
ground, and are still welcomed as the works of a master. 


Haydn’s position in the history of music is of the first importance 
[writes one of his biographers]. When we consider the poor 
condition in which he found certain important departments of 
music, and, on the other hand, the vast fields which he opened to 
his successors, it is impossible to overrate his creative powers. 
Justly called the father of instrumental music, there is scarcely a 
department throughout its whole range in which he did not make 
his influence felt. Starting from Emmanuel Bach, he seems, if 
we may use the expression, forced in between Mozart and 
Beethoven. All his works are characterized by lucidity, perfect 
finish, studied moderation, avoidance of meaningless phrases, 
firmness of design, and richness of development. The subjects, 
principal and secondary, down to the smallest episodes, are 
thoroughly connected, and the whole conveys the impression of 
being cast in one mould. We admire his inexhaustible invention 
as shown in the originality of his themes and melodies ; the life 
and spontaneity of his ideas; the clearness which makes his 
compositions as interesting to the amateur as to the artist ; the 
childlike cheerfulness and drollery which charm away trouble 
and care.—C. F. Pohl. 
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Art. 4.—THE SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
MEDICO-MORAL PROBLEMS 


1. The Papal Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 

2. The Immortal Encyclical. By Rev. J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne.) 

3. The Age of the Chartists. By J.L.and Barbara Hammond, 
(Longmans.) 

4. The Scientific Outlook. By Bertrand Russell. (Geo. Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd.) 

5. Euthanasia. By C. Killick Millard, M.D. (The C. W. Daniel 
Co 


6. The Drift of Democracy. (Essays in Order). By M. de la 
Bédoyére. (Sheed & Ward.) 
7. Brave New World. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus.) 
And Other Works. 


Wis a paper of this sort in view a student of 
| sociology has a choice between two methods, 
One is to take a particular problem like the medico- 
moral effects of a typical environment on children up 
to a certain age and subject it to a detailed sociological 
enquiry ; the other is to try to convey an impression of 
the reach of the general sociological outlook in such 
matters and to show how things apparently remote 
are immediately connected. I have chosen the second 
method for two reasons: it is easier, and it is more 
provocative. 


I have divided this paper into two parts. The first 
looks at a class of medico-moral problems as a whole, 
as having a general unity, chiefly in reference to the 
State and social economy. It considers society in relation 
to the bodies and souls of individuals, and therefore is 
not confined to the present but takes cognizance of 
potentialities, likelihoods, tendencies, and aims. The 
second examines a few of the more special and immediate 
problems which concern rather the relations of the bodies 
and souls of individuals to our particular society. Now 
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what is a medico-moral problem ? It is usually taken to 
mean a question as to what a doctor is allowed or for- 
bidden to do by the moral law. In its sociological aspect 
the term has a much wider bearing. It covers any circum- 
stance of which both doctors and moralists are compelled 
to take notice and which presents them with a difficulty ; 
it is not merely a problem as between them, but a 
roblem which they have in common. What is sociology ? 
fs it a philosophy, or is it a science in the modern sense ? 
There are almost as many concepts of it as there are 
writers upon it. In our view its scope includes both 
philosophy and science, pure and applied. Asa philosophy 
it is, to Catholics, a branch of Catholic philosophy. 
We come to it with operative first principles and not 
with theories or inductions. We take for granted that 
as a pure science it can never give us inductions which 
will contradict our principles, and that as an applied 
science its results will confirm them. In his Encyclical 
letter Quadragesimo Anno the Pope speaks of the 
“Catholic principles of Sociology”’. (Eng. Trans., 
p-9., C,T.S. & C.S.G.) To the extent of those principles 
and their application it takes its place with theology, 
philosophy, and morals as a Catholic science. 

For the Catholic the origin, character, end, and 
fundamental laws of human society are things known 
for certain ; objects of study but not of search. Hence 
sociology is for him primarily a philosophy; it can be 
a science only in its details. is main sociological 
principles are drawn from natural and revealed theology 
and from Christian ethics. He applies them directly or 
by way of deduction to the facts and processes observed, 
compared, classified, or cast into statistics by workers 
in the special social sciences, and to inductions and 
psychological analyses. As an observational and inductive 
science sociology is not, of course, specifically Catholic, 
any more than medicine, biology, or astronomy are. 
For the very understanding of his own principles, and 
in order to apply them truly and well, the Catholic 
sociologist is bound to accept undisputed facts and the 

roved findings of social and sociological investigators. 


he Church itself is not inexpert in the study of Homo 
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sapiens. Principles, though ultimate, are not rigid and 
static. They are relative and adaptable in their appli- 
cations. There is a point beyond which they cannot 
be compressed, but there is no point within their sphere 
to which they cannot expand, no circumstance in their 
own order to which they cannot be fitted. Together 
they are a microcosm; separate they are cells or nuclei 


areony with creative and interpretative power. Without 


osing their identity, they ramify into a multitude of 
forms, and their definitions have to be constantly widened 
and subdivided as they throw out cautious feelers in the 
wake of knowledge. 

In the first part of our discussion we are not at all 
concerned with those details of social life in its manifold 
forms which lend themselves to purely scientific treat- 
ment. We are pitting a definite social philosophy against 
another definite social philosophy. ‘The debate is focused 
on one capital principle and one capital fact, the 

rinciple which binds together social authority and 
individual freedom, and the fact that the liberty required 
by every man to work out his true ends can be guaranteed 
only in one way—by a certain disposition of the material 
means of life, “the use of which”, as St. Thomas says, 
“is necessary to virtuous actions” (De Reg. Prin. i, 15). 
That fact is the plainest of all sociological facts and the 
most momentous, and its statement is a truism. He 
who effectively controls the means of life dictates the 
character and terms of life and controls the ends of life. 
Yet neither the truism itself not its actual demonstration 
in our present society and our everyday life is realized by 
all educated Catholics. 

The sociological aspects of medico-moral problems 
are as numerous as the separate social sciences which 
touch them, but they are simplified for general treatment 
when they are referred to sociological principles proper. 
For our present very limited purpose we use our 
principles as wisdom rather than as science, and by 
wisdom I mean, in the words of Bertrand Russell, “a 
right conception of the ends of life”, a definition perhaps 
purveyed to him by that supreme middleman of learning, 
the Catholic theologian. 
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The general medico-moral problem in its sociological 
aspect is this: the State is now using medical science 
directly for social ends, first of all as a social service, and 
secondly by way of interference with and experiment 
upon the living human body. This is particularly the 
case in Russia and in some of the States of North America. 
Medicine has thus definitely entered the field of sociology, 
has already joined issue at many points with morals, and 
threatens to be made the chief instrument for destroying 
the whole Christian conception of human society. 

A medical social service may become a necessity from 
a number of causes, especially in the tropics, amongst 
backward free peoples, and in societies which rest upon 
slavery, but our own has arisen directly out of economic 
conditions. An excellent account of the rise, vicissitudes, 
and growth of the public health service is given by J. L. 
and Barbara Hammond in The Age of the Chartists. Its 
origin has stamped its character; it is socialistic and 
therefore undemocratic, for socialism is the inevitable 
parasite of the Protestant or modern form of capitalism. 

Medicine as a social service is important to sociology 
on account of its origin, but much more important because 
of its effects and tendencies. Its immediate effects are 
psychological, and psychology is the meeting-ground of 
morals and medicine. This remark is amply illustrated 
by the anxiety state, of which we shall speak presently. 
Its worst indirect effects are that it has already provided 
machinery for scientific birth-control, and will provide 
the machinery required for eugenic measures and 
embryological experiments in the future. 

The chief sociological interest in medico-moral 
problems in this country at the moment arises out of the 
propaganda of the birth-controllers, eugenists, and so- 
called ethical and scientific sociologists. How far the 
word sociology and its orientation have moved since it 
was coined by Comte may be seen in this incident. 
Some time ago a booklet about contraception was sent 
out all over the country by a London firm of chemists. 
It gave amongst other things a “List of Sociological 
Books in Stock’. The list was made up of seven books 
by Marie Stopes, The Control of Parenthood by Prof, 
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J. A. Thompson, and Medical Helps on Birth-Control by 
W. H. Maxwell Telling, M.D., F.R.C.P. It is taken 
for granted that birth-control is the centre of sociology. 

Eugenics claims to be a sociology in so far as it claims 
to be an applied science. Galton defined it modestly as 
“the study of agencies under social control which may 
improve or impair the racial qualities of future generations 
either physically or mentally”. The whole object of 
applied eugenics, according to Galton (Soctological 
Papers, 1904-1905), is to breed the best specimens of 
the various human types who in their turn will combine 
to produce freely a society as representative and perfect 
as is possible. It is limited to the transmission of good 
inborn qualities and the suppression of bad ones, through 
control of the mechanism of inheritance. To attain its 
object it has to rely on the use of public authority. It 
proposes to abolish the traditional practice of marriage, 
to control sexual relationships, and to compel obedience 
to its methods by various penalties. It would impose 
sterilization on those judged to be “unfit”. It calls 
for State aid in its work through subsidies, the provision 


_ of clinics and departments of research and the use of the 


census. The principal objection used against it is that 
environment is prior to heredity. Galton’s continuators 
aim at a society more uniform and much less free than he 
did—a race perfectly compatible with scientific 
industrialism. 

The essence and aim of secularist or scientific 
sociology, as it is called, may be gathered from the 
sociological chapters of Bertrand Russell’s book, The 
Scientific Outlook. “Scientific technique’, he says, “has 
so enormously increased the power of governments” 
that “‘it is becoming possible to create societies as artificial 
as the steam engine.” Individual liberty will disappear. 
Sexual intercourse will be regulated by the State and 
population predetermined. Breeding will be scientific 
and directed towards social functions. ‘There will be 
sterilization not only of the unfit but also of the 
unsuitable, and perhaps of all persons not required for 
breeding purposes. Sexual pleasures will not be interfered 
with, but will have no social relevance, il this will be 
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easiest in the socialistic state because economic and political 
power are concentrated tn the same hands. But Russell 
shows from a leading article in Nature, 6 September, 1930, 
that the industrial capitalistic state as it approaches its 
last stage will work 5 ee the same lines. The article 
notes the gradual disappearance of the demarcation 
between science and industry, a thesis developed in a 
lecture by the late Lord Melchett (referred to in the 
article) and by Mr. Wells in The World of William 
Clissold, 

Two other passages in Russell’s book carry the outlook 


forward. 


Eugenics, except in the form of sterilization of the feeble- 
minded, is not yet practical politics, but may become so within 
the next fifty years. As we have already seen, it may be superseded, 
when embryology is more advanced, by direct methods of operating 
upon the foetus (p. 236). 


For the enlightenment of those who have not read the 
book, “‘what we have already seen” is this : 


Technique in physiology has hitherto chiefly taken the form of 
medicine in the widest sense, i.e. the prevention and cure of 
disease and death. Artificial prevention of impregnation is not the 
only change brought about by modern technique in this respect, 
though so far it has been the most important. It is also possible 
to cause impregnation artificially. So far this process has not been 
developed, but when it has been perfected it may be a source of 
many important changes in connection with eugenics and the 
family. . . . It is probable that the most important application 
of physiological technique, in the long run, will be to embryology. 
Hitherto medicine and bio-chemistry have aimed only at health, 
that is to say, at the perfect functioning of a body which has been 
produced by natural causes. Heredity, where the higher animals 
and man are concerned, is as yet not subject to human control. 
A given embryo can develop into a healthy or a sickly individual, 
but if it is to be healthy it can be only one sort of individual, at 
any rate in so far as its heritable characteristics are concerned. 
Mutations occur, but they cannot be produced at will. This, 
however, is not likely to remain always the case. There has been 
much controversy as to the inheritance of acquired characters, 
and it seems clear that this does not occur in the form in which 
Lamarck believed in it. No change in an organism is inherited 
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unless it affects the chromosomes, which are the bearers of 
hereditary characters ; but a change which affects the chromosomes 
may be inherited. ... Knowledge on these matters is still in 
its infancy. But since mutations occur, it is clear that there are 
agencies which alter the hereditary character of an organism. 
When these have been discovered it may be possible to apply 
them artificially in such a way as to produce some intended 
result. In that case eugenics will no longer be the only way of 
improving a breed. 

So far no experiments have been made to test the effect of 
X-rays on the human embryo. I imagine that such experiments 
would be illegal, in common with many others that might make 
valuable additions to our knowledge. Sooner or later, however, 
probably in Russia, such experiments will be made. If science 
continues to advance as fast as it has done recently we may hope, 
before the end of the present century, to discover ways of 
beneficially influencing the human embryo, not only as regards 
those acquired characters which cannot be inherited because they 
do not affect the chromosomes, but also as regards the chromosomes 
themselves. It is likely that this result will only be achieved after 
a number of unsuccessful experiments leading to the birth of 
idiots or monstrosities. But would this be too high a price to pay 
for the discovery of a method by which, within one generation, 
the whole human race could be rendered intelligent ? Perhaps by 
a suitable choice of chemicals to be injected into the uterus it 
may become possible to turn a child into a mathematician, a poet, 
a biologist, or even a politician, and to ensure that all his posterity 
shall do likewise unless prevented by counter-irritant chemicals. 

The sociological effects of such a possibility is a vast subject 
which we will not consider at present. But it would be very rash 
to deny that some such possibility may exist in the near future. 
While it is rather rash to make detailed prophecies, it is, I think, 
fairly clear that in future a human body, from the moment of its 
conception, will not be regarded merely as something which must 
be left to grow in accordance with natural forces, with no human 
interference beyond what is required for the preservation of 
health. ‘The tendency of scientific technique is to cause everything 
to be regarded as not just a brute datum, but raw material for the 
carrying out of some human purpose. The child, and even the 
embryo, will come to be viewed more and more in this way as 
the mentality connected with scientific technique becomes more 
dominant. In this, as in all other forms of scientific power, there 
are possibilities of good and possibilities of evil. Science alone will 
not decide which is to prevail (pp. 172-177). 
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The last sentence, at least, is true, but the point of the 
whole business is this : the outlook for the doctor of the 
future so frankly indicated in these and other passages 
has a purely sociological orientation and is setting present 
policies, experiments, and lines of research and pointing 
the direction of those which will be undertaken later with 
the sanction of the State. If the Russian experiment 
succeeds they will spread and develop. 

Industrialists, socialists, communists, birth-controllers, 
eugenists, umiversity professors, and scientists are 
preparing the way for them by an intensive propaganda 
in serious works, in novels, and over the wireless, and 
social services provide the machinery for putting them 
into operation. It would appear from Russell and Aldous 
Huxley that scientific experimenters are going to rival 
the follies of the alchemists, but even though the forecast 
appears fantastic it is the indicator of evil realities. 

e text from Berdiaeff at the head of Aldous Huxley’s 
novel makes our point: “Les utopies sont réalisables. 
La vie marche vers les utopies.” His concern is ours too : 
“Comment é€viter leur réalisation définitive ?” We have 
looked along the road and we think it is already time to 
try to deflect the march towards a society “non utopique, 
moins ‘parfaite’ et plus libre”. 

The next campaign will be for euthanasia. C, Killick 
Millard, M.D., has already launched a little book called 
Euthanasia: A Plea for the Legislation of Voluntary 
Euthanasia under Certain Conditions. In the appendix 
he gives the draft of a proposed bill. It is a very limited 
and a very guarded plea, but that is the way in which 
all these things begin. As a matter of fact the practice of 
euthanasia is necessary for the purposes of the new state. 
In the future the medical profession as the tool of biology 
will be faced with a lengthening series of immoral 
operations and services between sterilization and humane 
death-dealing. ‘‘God isn’t compatible with machinery 
and scientific medicine and universal happiness,” says 
Mustapha Mond to the Savage in Huxley’s clever fantasy. 
With the key from Berdiaeff in his mind the reader hopes 
almost to the end that the author is a sane and deliberate 
Quixote tilting at utopias and invoking comedy to avert 
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tragedy, but the last scenes only lead to an emptiness 
between disgust and despair. The Savage is suaded to 
suicide, but after all he is only a synthetic product of 
comparative religion with Shakespeare for a prophet. 
The gap which Huxley leaves is the opening for the 
Catholic Church. 

The Catholic moralist has a cogent, detailed, and 
indignant reply to the “expert” State’s immoral view and 
use of medical and allied science. Can the Catholic 
sociologist embody that reply in concrete counter- 
proposals? He can and does; but many Catholics 
are so befogged by living in the atmosphere of an alien 
philosophy of life, by prejudice, and by the feeling that 
what is has come to stay that it will be well to trace the 
origins of these proposals and stress the contrast between 
Christian and secularist sociology. 

The source of Catholic sociology has been analysed 
adroitly by M. de la Bédoyére in his little book The 
Drift of Democracy. It is this : “Each man is himself and 
alone responsible for the salvation of his immortal soul.” 
His duties towards God, and his duties and rights towards 
himself and society, spring from that. The object of the 
Christian State is to give everyone the opportunity of 
living in such a way that he will be able to achieve his 
own end. Therefore every person has a right to count 
in the determination of the order to which all must 
submit. This establishes a conditioned and definitely 
limited democracy. No man may be made, to the 
detriment of his supernatural end, the mere instrument 
of any other man. Man is greater than any other created 
thing in the universe, and must not be sacrificed to 
creatures lower than himself, nor his end to ends lower 
than his own. The individual duty of a man to save his 
own soul is the adamant principle opposed to the 
determinist, mechanical, ‘“‘scientific’, and ‘‘mass” 
character or aim of civilization. We may add to this 
analysis that personal integrity, a reasonable liberty, and 
the independent possession of property are fundamental 
and natural, and should, therefore, be normal. Liberty 
is to the soul what property is to the body—a territory. 
Property is an extension of man’s body which needs a 
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certain sovereign territory, so to speak, in order to move 
as the free agent of the soul, just as the Vicar of Christ 
needs the Vatican City. Both are necessary for health of 
soul and body. St. Thomas sets human life two tasks : 
to know the truth about God, and to learn how to live 
in communities. (Summa Theol. ta. 2ae. div. 1, Q., xciv, 
art. 2.) 

The contrast between the Catholic and the “scientific” 
sociology is well set forth by Bertrand Russell. 


Christian ethics [he says] is in certain fundamental respects 
opposed to the scientific ethic which is gradually growing up. 
Christianity emphasizes the importance of the individual soul and is 
not prepared to sanction the sacrifice of an innocent man for the 
sake of some ulterior good to the majority. The new ethic which 
is gradually growing in connection with scientific technique will 
have its eye upon society rather than upon the individual. It will 
have little use for the superstition of guilt and punishment, but 
will be prepared to make individuals suffer for the public good 
without inventing reasons purporting to show that they deserve 
to suffer. In this sense it will be ruthless, and according to 
traditional ideas immoral, but the change will have come about 
naturally through the habit of viewing society as a whole rather 
than as a collection of individuals (p. 241). 


Both in theory and in practice non-Christian statesmen, 
philosophers, and physical and social scientists assume 
that human life has been resolved into two things, the 
physical structure and condition of man and the material 
forces and resources of the universe. Mind itself is matter. 
Pending the evolution of perfection and the universal 
reign of reason the most highly developed minds must 
control the rest, if necessary by force. Statecraft, there- 
fore, has two immediate objects, and applied sociology 
two fields: the scientific organization of production and 
distribution and the scientific breeding of human beings 
in number as well as in quality ; and these two objects 
are viewed in relation to each other. All human activities 
are subsidiary to them. The rulers of the future will be 
economists and biologists with law-drafters, engineers, and 
doctors to carry out their decrees. There is now 
practically no distinction in the main features between 
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politics and economics, and we shall find as we go along 
that there is often a close relationship between economic 
and medico-moral problems. The nearest embodiment 
of the supreme scientific State is Soviet Russia. Com- 
pulsory poverty in the sense of dispossession of productive 
property, animal obedience, and no chastity at all are 
the three vows of the new “religion without God”. 

The final unification of knowledge, which is the object 
of science, is being attempted for the present for practical 
purposes in the theory of the supreme scientific State 
which shall embody the sum of human consciousness, 
The progressive organization of medicine as a State or 
municipal service is creating in consequence a general 
medico-moral problem as a sociological thing, and the 
chief danger to morals in the future lies in the possible 
use of a socialized medical service. 

How can the onset of the scientific State be defeated ? 
I am asking this as a question of strategy and not of 
immediate tactics. To answer it we must find out on 
what it relies for success. It relies, as Russell admits, on 
the concentration of political and economic power in the 
same hands. And you are powerful in proportion as 
your subject is powerless. What ultimately gives power ? 
The effective possession of the means of life. You can 
pay your army, your officials, your police, i.e. your 
political arm, only in so far as you command the necessary 
resources, i.e. the sources of wealth—your economic 
arm. You have people at your mercy, you can starve 
them into submission, you can do anything you like with 
them if, to live at all, they have to eat out of your hand. 
Oriental despotism, slavery, serfdom, the present state 
of Russia and our own materialistic industrialism are 

atent proofs of it. If you have not the means to live you 
~ not the power to resist. In a society where you 
have millions depending for life on nothing but weekly 
wages you have nine-tenths of the structure of socialism, 
and as wages fluctuate and are often uncertain you are 
bound to call in State socialism to deal with the 
consequences. ‘The dole, popular education, and the 
medical services have already much of the character of 
State socialism. As I said at the beginning, socialism is 
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the inevitable parasite of Protestant industrialism. Birth- 
control clinics, eugenist clinics, and every sort of inter- 
ference with defenceless bodies and souls were bound to 
follow. 

Socialism, collectivism, communism—one or other 
of these three things, in other words disarmament by 
dispossession, is the necessary condition of the = 
of the scientific State. It is the teaching of the Church, 
and it is the greatest sociological lesson in history, that 
integrity of soul and body, individual freedom and rights, 
and the power to attain one’s supernatural end are safe 
only when they are embodied in productive property 
owned individually or corporatively according to its 
nature by as many families in the State as is possible. 
A person’s power to say no to an authority which 
proposes to invade his rights is the democratic element 
in society which keeps authority within its proper bounds. 
This, and not popular suffrage and popular parliaments, 
is the essence of that necessary check of which existing 
democratic forms are a counterfeit. Property is the 
framework of democracy. 

Catholic doctors can co-operate in a practical way with 
the efforts of Catholic sociologists by resisting the 
gradual socialization of their profession and the 
nationalization of the hospitals. In a sane and natural 
State the social services would be supplementary, and not 
a large, still less a major, part of its activities. The State 
should instruct, enable, and, when necessary, compel 
its members to fulfil their social obligations. Public 
health and fitness and public morals ought to be in the 
main the sum of private health and fitness and private 
morals, and not creations of a department. The principal 
duty of a Public Health department should be to regulate 
environment and general hygiene, and deal with such 
things of common importance as infection, contagion, 
and insanity. Father J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., puts 
Leo XIII’s teaching in a nutshell when he says: “When 
citizens cannot exercise their rights and duties freely, 
the State’s duty is, not to do their work for them or give 
them what they ought to get for themselves, but to 
remove hindrances and promote conditions in which 
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my? 7 act freely again.” (Lhe Immortal Encyclical, 
p. 56. 

Our casuistry has made possible, if it does not justify, 
Bertrand Russell’s gibe: “A rich man may plunge 
millions into destitution by some act which not even the 
severest Catholic confessor would consider sinful, while 
he will need absolution for a trivial sexual aberration.” 
(The Scientific Outlook, p. 223.) ‘The formal moralist 
can help by becoming the confessor of society and by 
applying his principles not just in terms of cases, but in 
terms of life. 


II 


As we pass from the general view to details we become 
aware of a curious contradiction. We have been in 
conflict with proposals and measures for sacrificing the 
rights and bodily integrity of individuals to society; 
now we are confronted with practices and schemes for 
sacrificing the good and organic integrity of society to 
individuals. ‘This is specially true of compassionate cases. 
And it is characteristic that where the Church says that 
society must forgo something for the sake of the 
individual, agnostic scientists say that the individual 
must suffer for the sake of society ; and where humani- 
tarians say that individuals are to be considered first, 
the Church says that the claims of society are paramount. 

There are two reasons for this. One is that in things 
which affect society what is immoral is also anti-social ; 
the other is that the Church always takes the long view 
because she never dies, and most other societies and nearly 
all individuals take the short view because they have to 
reckon with time. Individuals die, the race lives ; and the 
soul is immortal. That is the long view. ‘The short 
view is: We have only our own time to work in and we 
must make the most of it. 

Take craniotomy, the forcing of premature delivery 
when the child has no chance to survive, and euthanasia. 
The humanitarian says we must kill the unborn child 
to relieve or save the mother. ‘The mother makes an 
immediate and visible appeal to pity. Others have ties 
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of affection with her. She has claims on life. The unborn 
have no such contacts. They are not yet of us. And why 
lose two lives when you can save one ? Or, why let this 
awful suffering from incurable cancer go on? Why 
allow this diseased or deformed child to grow up in pain 
and misery, a burden to everybody ? Surely it is kinder 
and more reasonable to administer painless and unawaited 
death? The Church says: Direct killing of an innocent 
person is immoral, It is the sin of murder. We are not 
answerable for the ways of nature, but we are for our own 
acts. And what you propose is not only immoral, it is 
anti-social. ‘The sacredness of human life is the very 
basis of society. If we permit direct killing in these cases, 
why not in so many others: old age, unfitness for the 
stress and strain of life, great unhappiness? Why not 
allow suicide to everybody who has a reason to escape 
from life ? Where are we going to stop? What is going 
to happen to society ? The security of human life in the 
long run is far more important than any particular 
life or disability or suffering or misery. It is as paramount 
against humanitarian as it is against utilitarian disposal 
by men. A whole must not be sacrificed to a part, nor 
a principle to a sentiment. 

Take contraception ; an extreme case for it. A woman 
will die if she has another child. The Church says con- 
traception is immoral because it is against nature. And 
contraception is anti-social. If you allow it for one reason, 
why not for others, in their way hardly less cogent ? 
Again, where are you going to stop? The notorious 
Lambeth resolution has already done untold harm in 
England. Why should not everybody, married or 
unmarried, use contraceptives, if they think they have a 
good reason for doing so? ‘To allow it in the hard case 
opens the way to the total disintegration of society. 
Sexual union is the source of life and is no less sacred than 
life itself. It is the ground into which the footings of 
society are dug. You could no more stop wholesale 
contraception in this country now by trying to stop the 
manufacture and sale of contraceptives than the United 


States of America have been able to’ prevent by 
Prohibition the consumption of drinks which contain 
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alcohol. Again, the whole of society is being endangered 
for individuals. The English Registrar General’s reports 
on the birth-rate are a cry of warning and perhaps of 
despair for the future of this country. The Church’s 
view is right in sociology in every case because it is the 
long view. 

The most fruitful sociological source of our present 
medico-moral problems is the sacrificing of life to the 


production of the means of life, with the queer object 


of adding to the wealth of people who already have too 
much. We select only one or two of them for notice, 
It would take volumes to deal with all of them ; and many 
of them would well repay minute sociological investi- 
gation. The first is what is called the “‘anxiety state’. 
The anxiety state is psychological, and has moral, 
physiological, and pathological consequences. Not all 
its causes, of course, are sociological, but its most general 
causes are. Amongst them I should like to stress three : 
the complexity of modern life, the existence of millions 
in a condition of perpetual uncertainty, and State 
regimentation. But first a word about its nature, 
prevalence, and importance. Dr. Nathan Raw says, in 
the Fournal of Medical Science: “Worry is a comparatively 
recent product which, as civilization advances and life 
becomes more complex, threatens to become humanity’s 
greatest enemy” (Oct. 1929, p. 582). Miss M. G. 
Cardwell, M.D., writes in a paper upon the subject: 
“To the practising physician, whether the general 
practitioner or the consultant, it must be a self-evident 
and rather perturbing fact that he is dealing with 
increasing numbers of cases of psycho-neurosis in which 
anxiety is the leading clinical and pathological symptom.” 
“This condition is well termed the anxiety state, for its 
multitude of worry is reflected in mental outlook and 
physical repercussion.” Authorities agree that it is a 
psycho-neurosis the physical symptoms of which are 
due to excessive functioning of the sympathetic adrenal 
system. It is a functional mental disorder and an excessive 
emotional reaction to ordinary environmental influences. 
Amongst its effects are “‘a change in a portion of the 
personality and a retrogression to a more primitive 
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level’’. According to Devine, Freud noted “that neurosis 
is a retreat from life into the realms of disease”, and 
Adler says that “neuroses and psychoses are modes of 
expression for human beings who have lost courage”. 
There are many causes of taking refuge from life in 
the realm of disease and of losing courage, but certainly 
economic and social causes are amongst them ; and the 
moral and sociological effects of neuroses can be enormous. 
Furthermore, anxiety is one of those forms of emotion 
which entail ‘a great expenditure of nervous strength”, 
and therefore induce extreme fatigue. Fatigue is one 
of the growing diseases of our industrial world ; and the 
Roman Empire died of it. 

Through the concentration of productive property 
and its control in the hands of a comparatively few people, 
the processes by which industry is unified and its products 
distributed, the labyrinth through which production 
and commerce are financed, the factors which govern 
finance itself, and even the capacities of machinery 
have become too vast and complicated to be grasped and 
managed by the human mind. Hence the anxiety state 
in so many people who benefit most on the surface by 
the maldistribution of wealth. 

Another general cause of worry effects is that the 
fixed standards of life of an older order (the “‘stations in 
life” which we still hear about from our radical Popes) 
have given way to unstable standards of comfort. Life 
has none of the repose of the older order ; it has become 
a perpetual up-and-down movement. ‘The substitution 
of economic relativities for classes has destroyed social 
content. 

I do not say that the physical, pathological, and moral 
results of anxiety states are acute in a large number of 
cases amongst the lower working classes, but I think they 
have become chronic in an enormous number and that the 
cumulative effect on society is very serious. Our 
population is becoming temperamental, uncertain, un- 
reasonable, demoralized, or apathetic—in a word, neurotic. 
It is true that the older generation of the lower working 
classes have grown accustomed to their circumstances 
and have adapted themselves to them, but their children 
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are being better educated and in other ways made more 
sensitive to them by the social services. Gillespie wrote 
in the British Medical ‘fournal, § November, 1930. 
“One of the fundamental implications of modern 
psychology is that adult pathological disorders depend 
very often and very largely upon conditions personal 
and environmental which have existed in childhood.” 
An article by Dr. Forsyth, of Charing Cross Hospital, 
entitled, ““The Diagnosis of Neurotic Conditions in 
General Practice”, in the British Medical ‘fournal, 


27 February, 1932, is almost as interesting to the confessor 


as it is to the doctor. If his analysis is true, the majority 
of medico-moral problems arise out of social conditions, 
Habitual worries are, perhaps, more serious in their 
effects on the decent poor ; the others may throw their 
cares to the devil and go to the pictures, but with what 
results to the children ! 

The social services, which must of necessity become 
more numerous and cover more ground as wealth becomes 
more concentrated, have entailed increasingly almost 
every form of interference with the private lives of those 
for whose benefit they are devised. People are becoming 
distracted and demoralized by the pressure of constant 
control, regulation, regimentation, and inquisition. They 
have come to regard officials as some people regard God 
—one-tenth uncertain providence and _ nine-tenths 
policeman. Confessions to a priest or a doctor are 
voluntary and confidential and therefore a relief; 
confessions to a bureaucrat are not. ‘They create either 
the craven or the artful dodger. Compulsory confession 
has become a State service on the assumption that open 
confession is good for the body. ‘To unrest, distrust, 
uncertainty, perpetual dependence, and _ helplessness 
against petty oppression add anxiety about the coming 
of children who will increase their parents’ troubles, 
and calculate the number of reactions, moral and 
physiological, to which masses of people are subject. 
The social services have done incalculable good in many 
ways, but even then often at the expense of the 
character of those for whom they act 1” loco, and on the 
whole the calling in of socialism to eke out an un- 
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Christian disposition of life leaves little choice in the end 
between demoralization and neurosis. 

Another problem for joint consideration is housing. 
Slums, ancient, mediaeval, and modern, Oriental and 
Western, have always been a breeding-ground of crime, 
disease, and sin. In England they are being rapidly cleared 
away. But by what sort of houses are they replaced ? 
By houses which, though the streets are better spaced, 
are as bad as ever for large families. The actual solution 
of the housing problem leads us straight into the problem 
of birth-control. I am of opinion that by far the most 
general cause of the rapid spread of contraception is 
economic. 

The intensive propaganda for the artificial limitation 
of families is not merely humanitarian. It is largely 
planned and financed to preserve the social and economic 
status quo. The working classes are being instructed, 
and will, if necessary, be compelled, to measure their 
families by their wages and the houses provided for 
them. ‘The size of the new house is dictated by the 
rent which the people for whom it is built can pay. It 
offers the alternatives of overcrowding and a new version 
of the slums, or contraception. Even if it were to be 
proved that certain pessaries used under proper super- 
vision are physiologically harmless, the fact remains that 
hundreds of thousands of people will buy any sort of 
contraceptive pushed on them by vested interests. 
Again moral perversion and disease follow on the heels 
of economic injustice and social disequilibrium. And 
incest, abortion, and the various forms of intemperance, 
with their social, moral, and physiological consequences, 
are not infrequently the accompaniment of circumstances 
and standards of life and liberty lower than those intended 
by God for human beings. 

It is impossible to enumerate the sociological conse- 
quences of the few problems whose causes we have glanced 
at. They are almost incalculable, and offer a vast field 
for scientific sociological research. We have had to leave 
most of our matter untouched. The pollution of the 
atmosphere, the spread of venereal disease through 
prostitution, marriages delayed for economic reasons, 
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the use of certain drugs, war, employment in dangerous 
trades, effects of the use of machinery, conditions and 
hours of labour in factories and workshops, contagious, 
infectious, and hereditary diseases and insanity—all these 
contribute their difficulties of body, soul, and society. 

The housing and sanitary conditions, and consequently 
the morals, of agricultural labourers and town workers 
in England prior to 1838 were appalling and the un- 
fortunate victims were treated as culprits. It was not 
by the work of the isolated doctors and clergymen, 
heroic though that work was, that those medico-moral 
problems have been largely solved, but by social measures 
won by reformers from amongst the upper classes, who 
were not afraid of calumny and abuse. Those measures 
took, of necessity, a certain form which has in its turn 
become a danger and needs revision. It will not be moral 

reaching alone that will avert the new danger. It will 
be the gradual rebuilding of the social structure to the 
plans of Catholic sociology. 

J. ArtHur O’Connor. 
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Art. 5.—JEWS, CONVERSOS, AND THE BLOOD- 
ACCUSATION IN FIFTEENTH-CENTURY SPAIN 


ip is not often that an authoritative work on Spanish 
history appears in English. Considerable attention 
has therefore been drawn to a recent biography of Isa- 
bella the Catholic*—the first competent and well- 
informed work upon the subject since the days of Prescott. 
It must be stated at once, without demur, that Mr. 
Walsh’s book is well written, and that it is on the whole 
abreast of the most recent researches; so much so, 
indeed, that it has actually been recommended by the 
Book Society. ‘These facts render it all the more regret- 
table that it should be marred by a prejudice which 
(to quote the very moderate phrase of one critic) “goes 
beyond all reasonable limits”. ‘The author reads Spanish 
history with the eyes of the wildest anti-Semite ; condones 
persecution as justified by necessity, if not dictated by 
statecraft ; and places the most complete credence in 
any anti-Jewish libel, however absurd, however far- 
fetched, and however discredited. Thus the work 
repeats, and may even do something to popularize, 
certain gruesome allegations, long discredited, which 
have never been seriously repeated in this country 
during the present generation. 

It must be noticed incidentally that the author is 
not in a position to pass any serious opinion on Jewish 


matters. He has made use of the researches of Kayserling 


and of Loeb, as well as the popularizations of Hyamson 
and of Lewis Browne. In many respects, however, he 
shows himself to be lamentably ill-informed. He devotes 
a long note (p. 621) to a vindication of scholastic philo- 
sophy, accentuating the fact that “it is interesting to 
notice that the greatest Jewish and Mohammedan 
philosophers were usually laymen, often opposed and per- 
secuted by the rabbis and priests. In Catholic Europe, 
on the other hand, the most daring philosophers were 
commonly priests and monks.” ‘The latter part of this 
antithesis may be true ; but the former is so far removed 
from the facts that it is absolutely impossible to mention 

* William Thomas Walsh, Isabella of Spain. London, Sheed & Ward, 
I93I. 15s. net. 
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even a single Jewish philosopher of the Middle Ages 
who was not a rabbi. ‘The author speaks (p. 471) of the 
colony of Spanish Jews which settled at Salonica “‘and 
formed there a colony which persisted until 1910, when 
the members were compelled to emigrate, and went to 
New York”. It is obvious that he has never read any 
account of Salonica to-day, where, in spite of recent 
decadence, the Spanish-speaking Jews are still to be num- 
bered by tens of thousands, and remain one of the largest 
of the local ethnic groups. Up to the close of the War 
of 1914-1918, indeed, they formed an absolute majority 
of the population. Most remarkable of all, he can repeat 
without comment the astonishing statement (p. 225) 
that the Jews “had cut out of the Old Testament the 
prophecies that seemed to Christians to refer so definitely 
to Jesus”. One had thought that such crass credulity 
had disappeared with the Middle Ages. All of this is 
of no great importance in itself, but it is sufficient to 
demonstrate that Mr. Walsh is not equipped to figure 
as an authority on matters in which Jews and Judaism are 
intimately concerned. 

Mr. Walsh’s prejudices are not restricted to the Jews. 
With them he groups their kinsmen, the conversos 
(otherwise known as Marranos, or New Christians), 
descendants of the victims of the Forced Conversions 
of 1391 and after, who notoriously retained their Jewish 
sympathies at heart. As to their numbers, he shows 
a strange want of proportion, placing them (p. 264) at 
as many as three millions. It is difficult, however, to 
overestimate their influence in the State. With the 
removal of the religious disabilities from which they had 
previously suffered, the social and economic progress of 
the recent converts and their descendants became pheno- 
menally rapid. However dubious their sincerity, it 
was now out of the question to exclude them from any 
walk of life, as hitherto, on account of their creed. The 
Law, the administration, the army, the universities, 
the Church itself, were all overrun by recent converts 
of more or less questionable good faith, or else their 
immediate descendants. They thronged the financial 
administration, for which they had a natural aptitude, 
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protest now being impossible. They pushed their way 


into municipal councils, into the legislatures, into the 
judiciary. The wealthier among them intermarried 
with the highest nobility of the land. Within a couple 
of generations there was barely a single aristocratic 
family in Aragon, from that of the King downwards, 
which was free from the taint of Jewish blood. Queen 
Isabella’s Confessor, her Treasurer, and her Secretary 
all belonged to this category. Paul de Santa Maria, who 
had once been known as Rabbi Solomon Levi (Mr. Walsh, 

. 618, calls him Selemoth!), became Bishop of 
Som His son, Alfonso, who had been converted 
with him, succeeded to that dignity, and was one of the 
Spanish delegates to the Council of Basle. His brother, 
Gonzalo, was bishop of Siguenza. Juan de Torquemada, 
Cardinal of San Sisto, was of immediate Jewish descent, 
as were also the saintly Hernando de ‘Talavera, Arch- 
bishop of Granada, and Alonso de Oropesa, General of 
the Geronimite Order. At Court, almost every high 
office was occupied by New Christians. Diego Gonzales 
was elevated to the post of Treasurer of Castile by the 
omnipotent Alvaro de Luna. ‘The immensely wealthy 
Gabriel Sanchez (son of Alazar Ussuf of Saragossa) subse- 
quently filled the same office in Arragon. Sancho de 
Paternoy held the post of Mestre Ractonal, or Comptroller 
of the Household, at the same court. 

The epoch-making expedition of Christopher Colum- 
bus was rendered possible by a loan which Luis de 
Santangel, Chancellor and Comptroller of the Royal 
Household, and a grandson of the Jew Noah Chinillo, 
advanced (not, of course, according to Mr. Walsh, out 
of his own purse) to his royal master and mistress. He was, 
as a matter of fact, the first person to listen to the ex- 
plorer’s dreams seriously, and it was to him that the 
famous letter announcing the discovery of America was 
addressed. In intellectual, artistic, business, and scienti- 
fic life matters were similar. It need hardly be added 
that the Marranos furnished their quota even to anti- 
Semitic agitators and littérateurs.* 


* The foregoing facts, and a portion of the phraseology, are derived from 
my History of the Marranos, now in the course of publication in America. 
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It is these extraordinary figures who fill to a very large 
extent the background of Mr. Walsh’s work. For the 
derivation of the term by which they are generally known 
it is natural that he should adopt unquestioningly (p. 20) 
the most remote and discreditable of the numerous 
hypotheses which have been made. “The Jews of the 
synagogue’’, he says, “sometimes called them Marranos, 
from the Hebrew Maranatha, ‘the Lord is coming’, in 
derision of their belief, or feigned belief, in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ.” Asa matter of fact, the term in ques- 
tion was never employed by the Jews, who invariably 
called their unfortunate brethren by the name of anusstm, 
or the “forced ones”. It thus cannot conceivably have 
had a direct Hebrew origin. It is, indeed, abundantly 
clear from a recent exhaustive monograph* that the term 
is merely an old Spanish one meaning “swine”’, first 
in its literal and then in its figurative sense. 

In discussing any report which redounds, however 
remotely, to the discredit of his heroine, Mr. Walsh 
displays a considerable, and praiseworthy, critical acumen. 
At the same time, he accepts unquestioningly, with the 
utmost naivety, all accounts, however improbable, which 


reflect the prevailing popular prejudice against the Jews 


and conversos. ‘The tendency begins to show itself in 
his Foreword. Here he recounts with horror how the 
Jews of Spain encouraged, or even invited, the Arab 
invasion of 709. Since no professing Jews were allowed 
to live in Spain at the period in question, it is highly 
probable that this report was in origin merely an attempt 
by contemporary Christian writers to palliate the sudden 
and complete debdcle in their fortunes. In any case, 
the persecutions to which the Jews had been submitted 
by ike Visigothic code (to which Mr. Walsh does not refer) 
were such as to explain, and even to justify, almost any 
means of escape to which they might have had recourse. 
This tendency continues down to the end of the book. 
The author regards the decadence of Spain in the seven- 
teenth century as the result of the deliberate machina- 
tions of the Marranos, who systematically drained the 


* A; Farinelli, Marrano : storia di un vituperio. Geneva, 1925. 
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country of its wealth. He does not realize, or at all 
events does not indicate, that the sole cause for the 
Marrano emigration was the persecutions of the Inquisi- 
tion, which sent myriads of inoffensive persons to the 
stake for no other crime than practising in secret a few 
harmless ancestral rites, and which rendered it dangerous 
to a degree for any person of “‘New Christian” blood to 
live in the Peninsula. 

In the intervening pages the same spirit consistently 
prevails. ‘The villains of the piece, throughout, are the 
corrupt conversos, who present a constant contrast to 
the saintly figure of the heroine. So far does this ten-. 
dency go that any person who plays a discreditable part 
in the history of the period is 1fs0 facto set down by the 
author as a New Christian—in some instances with little 
or no basis in fact. Mr. Walsh suggests (p. 182) that 
Jews and conversos had a monopoly of bribery in mediaeval 
Spain—a statement which, to one who knows the period, 
is little less than ridiculous. He “‘infers’’ (p. 240), without 
the slightest authority in documentary sources or in 
common sense, that it was by their converso brethren that 
the Jewish exiles of 1492 were so mercilessly despoiled. 
He goes so far as “condoning pogroms of inoffensive 
citizens of Segovia, Toledo, and elsewhere, and accepting 
it as a matter of course that Spanish Jews and conversos 
should be fined or punished in order to pay for the war 
against Granada” (I again quote The Times Literary 
Supplement, to avoid any suspicion of exaggeration). 
He describes the establishment of the Inquisition as 
marking “the beginning of the last chapter in the slow 
resurrection of Christian Spain” (p. 257). He puts 
forward the fantastic conjecture that the converso interest 
in the enterprises of Columbus was actuated merely 
from the desire to have a fresh reservoir whence to import 
slaves. All of this could perhaps be overlooked, as matters 
of mere antiquarian interest, in which Mr. Walsh is as 
much entitled to his opinion as the rest of the world 
are to theirs. What cannot, however, be passed over in 
silence is his resuscitation of, and implicit belief in, those 
revolting allegations which cost the Jews such untold 
misery in the Middle Ages, and which raise their head, 
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sometimes with ghastly results, in the less civilized 
portions of the world even at the present time. 

One of these is the story of the ritual desecration of 
the Host. “In 1405”, Mr. Walsh writes (p. 125), “Dr. 
Mayr Alguadés and other prominent Jews (of Segovia) 
were executed for the theft of a consecrated Host from 
the Cathedral.” There are two errors of detail in this 
sentence. Mayr Alguadés, though a physician, was not, 
and could not be, a “doctor” (Mr. Walsh should know 
his Canon Law better). Further, the theft was alleged 
to have taken place, not from the Cathedral, but from the 
Church of San Facundo. More important than this, 
however, is the spirit in which the preposterous story is 
accepted and repeated, both here and elsewhere in the 
volume. ‘The details which are tacitly admitted ought 
not to satisfy even the most credulous modern mind. We 
are informed in the original sources that the sacrilege 
was discovered in consequence of an earthquake which 
it brought about (the breach thus made in the wall of the 
synagogue, now the Church of Corpus Christi, is still 
triumphantly displayed to the visitor). Quite apart 
from this supernatural feature, the story cannot stand a 
moment’s rational examination. ‘The object of the 
alleged sacrilege, in this as in every other case of the sort, 
was to commit a ritual outrage upon the consecrated 
elements, as the “body of Christ”, by torture and flagella- 
tion, in imitation of the Passion. Now such action ina 
Jew would be completely paradoxical ; for it presupposes 
a degree of belief in the supernatural qualities of the 
Sacrament which he could not conceivably hold if he 
retained his beliefs. In consequence of recent researches, 
the origin of the fable now appears to be fairly clear. 
Such sacrilege was generally alleged to become known 
by the action of the Host itself, which reacted to its tor- 
ture by shedding blood. Now it has been found that 
dry food kept in a damp place may sometimes produce 
on its surface a minute scarlet organism, the so-called 
micrococcus prodigiosus, the appearance of which is not 
unlike a bloodstain. It is to this natural phenomenon, 
in all probability, that the frequent charges of Host- 
desecration in the Middle Ages, with all the suffering 
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which they entailed, owed their origin. Even without 
this charitably rationalistic interpretation, however, 
the libel is still more fantastic (if sucha thing were possible) 
than that of ritual murder, by which it was so frequently 
accompanied. 

Of the latter, two instances are solemnly repeated, 
in all credulity, in Mr. Walsh’s work. He attempts 
to anticipate criticism by a lengthy statement setting 
forth his views on the subject (p. 440) : 


Let it be said at once that there is no evidence that murder 
or any other iniquity has ever been part of any official ceremony 
of the Jewish religion. Several Popes and Catholic historians have 
defended the Jews from the blood accusation. “For some years”, 
wrote Pope Paul III in 1540, “certain magistrates and other 
officials, bitter and mortal enemies of the Jews, blinded by hate 
and envy, or as is more probable, by cupidity, pretend, in order 
to despoil them of their goods, that the Jews kill little children 
and drink their blood.” 

It does not follow by any means, however, that Jewish in- 
dividuals or groups never committed bloody and disgusting 
crimes, even crimes motivated by hatred of Christ and of the 
Catholic Church ; and the historian, far from being obliged to 
make wholesale vindication of all Jews accused of murder, is free, 
and in fact bound, to consider each individual case upon its merits. 
... One must admit that acts committed by Jews sometimes 
furnished the original provocation. .. . 


Notwithstanding the author’s carefully chosen words, 
here we are back again, in a well-informed and admirably 
written work, with great popular appeal, in an atmosphere 
approaching that of the Middle Ages. It is the first 
time probably in living memory that the foul accusation 
has been made in this country.* For there is no mistaking 
the tendency of the passage, especially in the context 
in which it stands; and the chapter in which it occurs 
is ominously headed, Riruat Murper. 

As to the general question, it is impossible to improve 
upon the words used by Menasseh ben Israel in pleading 


_ * Only a year or two ago, however, the story was seriously revived 
in the course of an investigation by an ignorant police official in a Middle 
Western town in the United States. 
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before Oliver Cromwell for the readmission of the Jews 
to this country, and solemnly repeated by Chief Rabbi 
Solomon Hirschell nearly a century ago, at the time of 
the Damascus Blood-accusation : 


I swear, without any deceit or fraud, by the most high God, 
the creatour of heaven and earth, who promulged his law to the 
people of Israel upon Mount Sinai, that I never yet to this day 
saw any such custom among the people of Israel, and that they 
doe not hold any such thing by divine precept of the law, or any 
ordinance or institution of their wise men, and that they never 
committed or endeavoured such wickednesse (that I know, or 
have credibly heard, or read in any Jewish Authours), and if I lie 
in this matter, then let all the curses mentioned in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy come upon me, let me never see the blessings and 
consolations of Zion, nor attain to the resurrection of the Dead 
(Vindiciae Fudaeorum, § xii). 


So much for the general question. Let us now see 
how Mr. Walsh carries out the historian’s duty, which 
he so admirably phrases, of considering every case on its 
merits. He adduces in his book two instances of alleged 
ritualmurder. One is the case of Sepulveda, in 1468, in 
connection with which the account of the bigoted old 
chronicler Colmenares is reproduced verbatim (pp. 


125-6) : 


At this time in our town of Septilveda, the Jews, incited by 
Salomén Pichon, rabbi of their synagogue, stole a boy in Holy 
Week and inflicting upon him the greatest infamies and cruelties 
inflicted upon the Redeemer of the world, put an end to that 
innocent life : incredible obstinacy of a nation incorrigible to so 
many chastisements of Heaven and Earth. This misdeed, then, 
like many others in the memorials of the time, leaked out and 
came to the notice of our Bishop Don Juan Arias de Avila, who, 
as higher judge at that time in causes pertaining to the Faith, 
proceeded in this matter and, on investigating the crime, had 
brought to our city sixteen Jews of the principal offenders, Some 
finished in the fire ; and the rest were drawn and hanged in that 
part of the meadow occupied to-day by the monastery of San 
Antonio el Real. ... Better advised were the people of 
Septilveda, who, distrusting those (Jews) who remained there, 
killed several and forced the rest to go out of that territory. ... 
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On no other shown authority than this typically 
mediaeval passage, instinct with superstition a with 
hatred, and actually omitted from most editions, Mr. 
Walsh accepts the whole story; and he subsequently 
refers (p. 441), as an historical fact, to the execution of the 
seventeen Jews of Segovia “for the crucifixion of a Chris- 
tian boy!’* It is flimsy ground on which to indict, by 
inference, a whole people. 

The other instance which Mr. Walsh recounts with a 
wealth of revolting detail is more important by far. It 
is that of El Santo Nitio de La Seadie which served as 
the immediate pretext for the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492, and is thus in its way in the nature of a 
test-case. It was alleged that, a couple of years before, a 
number of Jews and conversos had ritually murdered a 
child at La Guardia, near Avila, in imitation of the Pas- 
sion of Jesus. The main object of this outrage had been 
to obtain the heart, which was to be used, together 
(of course!) with a stolen Host, to make a “cord with 
knots” for magical purposes. The chief witness was 
Yucé, or Joseph, Franco, a cobbler-boy of limited intellect, 
from whom a priest posing as a rabbi had obtained a 
“confession”. ion the historian of the Inquisition in 
Spain, characterizes the whole story (much to Mr. 
Walsh's indignation) as “evidently the creation of the 
torture-chamber”, adding that “it was impossible to 
reconcile the discrepancies in the confessions of the 
accused”. ‘To a consideration of it, however, Mr. 
Walsh devotes no less than twenty-eight pages (pp. 
440-467). 

As his principle authority, he uses the complete record 
of the trial of Yucé Franco himself, discovered and pub- 
lished by Father Fidel Fita nearly half a century ago. 
“Since then”, he alleges, “it has been no longer possible 
to pretend successfully that it was a —— myth or a 
bit of anti-Jewish propaganda released by the Inquisitor 
General to justify the edict (of expulsion) of March 31. 

* The fact that the Bishop happened to be the son of the converso 
Diego Arias de Avila, treasurer of Enrique IV, does not by any means add 
to the credibility of the tale. The New Christians were not distinguished 


for their pro-Semitism, and in many cases attempted to avert suspicion 
by a special display of zeal for the faith. 
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Yet almost no notice has been taken of this invaluable 


source-material outside of Spain.” This is far removed 


from the facts. Lea made ample use of it, not only in 
his History of the Inquisition, but also in a separate study. 
Even Mr. Raphael Sabatini employed it in his Torquemada 
and the Spanish Inqutsition. Above all, the new material 
was critically examined by Isidore Loeb in 1887, in the 
Revue des Etudes Fuives; and it has since been regarded 
in Jewish circles as a commonplace source of information, 
Its importance is generally regarded, however, as being 
greater for the social background than for the elucidation 
of the facts. ‘There is no need to go again here over work 
already done so well, or to call attention afresh to the 
manifold discrepancies and incredibilities of the whole 
account. M. Loeb makes it perfectly plain that, if the 
outrage was actually committed, it was for purely magical 
purposes, had nothing to do with any religious question, 
and cannot therefore be termed a “ritual murder” ; and 
that, in any case, the perpetrators were baptized Chris- 
tians, and not Jews. He goes, however, still further. 
The name of the child remained unknown until nearly one 
hundred years after the event, when it first figured on a 
memorial erected in his honour. ‘There was considerable 
discrepancy as to his place of origin. No body was 
ever found. (The ordinary reader will not be satisfied 
with the theory of the parish priest of La Guardia that, 
since the Holy Child had shared in the passion of Jesus 
Christ, he had also been permitted to share in the glory of 
the Resurrection.) No enquiry was even made to ascer- 
tain whether any child who answered to the description 
had actually disappeared. It seems impossible to escape 
the conclusion that the whole affair was a mere figment 
of imaginations stimulated by repeated torturings, and 
that in reality the pretended “martyr” never existed. 
The part played in the whole story by the companion 
libel of the desecration of the Host is noteworthy. 
According to the official record, the outrage was dis- 
covered in the first instance by the fact that some drunk- 
ards, rifling the knapsack of a certain converso wool- 
comber named Benito Garcia, at an inn at Astorga, found 
in it what appeared to be the consecrated wafer from the 
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altar of some Catholic Church. He was immediately 
dragged off to the vicar, and, under the stimulus of 
repeated torture, made the admissions by which 
Yucé Franco was originally implicated. The object 
of the crime, on the other hand, was that Maestre Yuca 
Tazarte, a Jewish physician, might combine the heart 
with a Host in order to make a magical cord, with certain 
knots, which he was to send to Rabbi Peres, an otherwise 
unknown Jewish physician of Toledo. With regard to 
the provenance of the Host employed, there was con- 
siderable discrepancy. That, however, is incidental to 
the main question, which is (as has been seen) that the 
Jew did not attach the same importance to the Sacrament 
as the Christian, and thus could not conceivably have 
considered it to have any special efficacy. 

When did the alleged crime take place? Even on 
this crucial question there is a fundamental discrepancy 
in the evidence elicited from the tortured prisoners. 
It was generally alleged to have been in 1488. But the 
luckless Yucé Franco, on whose evidence the prosecution 
principally relied, ascribed the whole affair to eleven 
years before—i.e. 1479. Mr.. Walsh follows Father 
Fidel Fita in suggesting that these must have been a 
confusion of the Hebrew words for ‘‘eleven” and “two”’, 
which he alleges to have similar sounds. ‘The idea that 
this ignorant youth spoke Hebrew is utterly fantastic. 
In any case the former word (according to the pronuncia- 
tion which prevailed in Spain) is Ahat-Ngassre, or else, 
in an extremely rare archaic form, Ngashte-Ngassre : 
the latter, in the context, is Shte. Something more than 
the ear of faith is required to discern any phonetic 
similarity. | 

Mr. Walsh is highly indignant with Lea for stating that 
the confessions were all wrung out by dint of torture, 
and devotes a lengthy note (pp. 627-8) to demonstrating 
a slip which, to his mind, proves the latter’s “intellectual 
dishonesty” in this matter. He himself, however, is 
not infallible in points of fact. While they were in prison, 
we learn in the official record, Benito Garcia admitted 
to Yucé Franco that his present sufferings were a divine 
retribution for his previous sin in outwardly following 
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Christianity. Thus, for example, the two hundred 
lashes which he had received were in punishment for 
his having forced his children with lashes in former days 
to go to Church. This Mr. Walsh distorts as follows 
(pp. 450-1): “The lashes . . . were not a torture, but 
a punishment .. . givenhim . . . for beating his child- 
ren because they had gone (s1¢) to a Catholic Church.” 
This is not the only instance of the sort. I do not accuse 
Mr. Walsh of deliberate ill-faith, as he does that superb 
historical craftsman, H. C. Lea. But he is certainly 
guilty, in a matter which is of something more than anti- 
quarian interest, of a negligence which destroys his claim 
to consideration as a serious historian. 

It is not necessary to go so far as some modern histori- 
ans, and to condemn Torquemada as having engineered 
this episode for his own ends ; even though we happen 
to be informed that he had recently quarrelled over a 
financial matter with Don Abraham Senior, Factor- 
General to the King and Queen and Chief Rabbi of 
Castile. The Inquisitor General may well have been, 
in this matter, the dupe of his inferiors, who were in turn 
the dupes of their own prejudices. They were all 
children of their age and environment—an excuse which 
Mr. Walsh unfortunately lacks ; and it was not difficult 
for them, with the means at their disposal, to elicit from 
their miserable victims confessions which tallied in every 
respect with their own preconvictions. The tragedy of 
a persecution based upon an honest misunderstanding 
is more poignant by far than that of one inspired solely 
by hatred and dependent on misrepresentation. 

The whole question is not, even after all this lapse of 
time, a mere literary polemic. The cult of El Santo Niio 
de La Guardia is still alive in Spain. Monuments have 
been erected to his memory; miracles are said to have 
been worked by his means; a religious work has been 

ublished at least as recently as the second half of the 

st century describing his martyrdom and achievements ; 
while the great Lope de Vega wrote a play on the subject, 
which is still read. 

The Catholic Church, indeed, has never set the seal 
of its approval upon the legend, and Catholic historians 
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like the Abbé Vacandard have expressed their complete 
incredulity. No serious student can doubt to-day that 
the very existence of the child on whose account eight 
men were put to an agonizing death at Avila on that 
autumn day in 1491 still remains to be proved. But the 
consequences did not end there. By assuming the truth 
of this absurd allegation, Mr. Walsh is implicitly justifying 
the Edict of Expulsion of 1492, when tens of thousands 
of men and women were driven forth from the country 
where their fathers had lived from time immemorial. 
The reflection is not upon the victims alone, but on their 
co-religionists, their kinsmen, and their descendants 
down to the present day. English public opinion will 
not censure a people on evidence which would not suffice 
to condemn a dog. 

The writer of these pages is a Jew. In the course of 
some years of writing and teaching he has done his utmost 
to bring about a better appreciation of Roman Catholi- 
cism and its ideals of tolerance on the part of his co- 
religionists. He is never tired of demonstrating the 
essential kindliness of the Holy See in its dealings with 
the Jews, and the explanation of its occasional departures 
from this policy. He has repeatedly shown to the best of 
his ability how mediaeval persecutions were consistently 
discouraged by the Papacy, how it was under the direct 
rule of the Vatican alone that Jewish communities 
(such as those of Rome and of Avignon) were able to pro- 
tract an unbroken existence from the earliest times to 
the present day, and how the advent of Protestantism 
(contrary to the generally received opinion) did nothing 
directly to ameliorate the Jewish position. It is because of 
his appreciation of the noble ideals and traditions of the 
Catholic Faith that he feels it his duty to raise his voice 
here in protest against this untimely attempt to stir up 
in Catholic circles old prejudices which the mediaeval 
Church was the first to condemn. 

Cecit Rortu. 
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Art. 6—A REPLY TO DR. CECIL ROTH 


D* ROTH begins by accusing me of reading Spanish 
history “‘with the eyes of the wildest anti-Semite”’. 
There are two errors here. The term “anti-Semite” 
is inaccurate. Surely Dr. Roth does not mean that I 
am against the Arabs, Babylonians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, 
and other Semitic peoples? He really means that I hate 
Jews. And that is false. If anything, I commenced my 
researches with a prejudice in favour of the poor perse- 
cuted Jews. It was a popular prejudice that shrank 
considerably in the strong light of historical truth. 
He finds me “in some respects lamentably ill-informed” 
(although he has written above that my book is competent 
and “‘well-informed” !); and to my note on page 621, 
proving that in the Catholic Church philosophy and 
faith have been reconciled, whereas in Jewry they have 
been at odds, he retorts that it is impossible to mention 
even a single Jewish philosopher of the Middle Ages 
who was not a rabbi! If he will read my note more 
carefully, he will see that it does not refer to the Middle 
Ages alone, including, as it does, Cardinal Mercier and 
the neo-Thomists. Since he raises the point, however, 
I will observe that the greatest mediaeval Jewish philo- 
ng Moses Maimonides, of whom the Jews have said, 
“From Moses to Moses there is no one like Moses”, was 
only an imitator of the Moslem Averroés. He was, to 
be sure, a rabbi as well as a physician. Nevertheless he 
illustrates the conflict I refer to: his work was bitterly 
attacked by pious Jews; after his death his followers 
were excommunicated, and his Guide of the Perplexed, 
the greatest of his philosophical works, was publicly 
burned. Among later Jewish philosophers, Spinoza 
was excommunicated by the rabbis with terrifying curses, 
and Acosta was driven by the attacks of the orthodox 
to despair and suicide. I have never heard that either 
was a rabbi. As for the Jewish colony at Saloniki, the 
single sentence in which I refer to it, and which Dr. 
Roth singles out for specious criticism, was not intended 
to convey a detailed history of the community ; and it 
was based upon information I received from Dr. Morris 
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Cohen of St. John’s College, New York, whose accuracy 


I have had no reason to believe inferior to Dr. 
Roth’s. 

The less proof my mentor has to support his violent 
and gratuitous assertions, the more angry he is. My 
“crass credulity” in believing that Jews of the first 
Christian centuries “had cut out of the Old Testament 
the prophecies that seemed to Christians to refer so 
definitely to Jesus” grievously offends his crass incredulity. 
It does not require a very credulous mind, I think, to 
believe as I do, when one considers the astonishing hatred 
with which Jews, even to this day, attempt to explain 
away the teachings and miracles of Our Divine Lord, if 
not His very existence. However, I can give authority 
for my statement. Saint Jerome declared that the 
Septuagint pg ory the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
in Osee xi, 1, Isaias xl, 1, Zach. xii, 10, Prov. xvii, 1, 
Isaias Ixiv, 4. Saint Justin mentions passages from Esdras 
and Jeremias that the Jews had cut out of the Scriptures. 
When Dr. Roth offers only his unsupported word against 
the testimony of saints, he will not consider me dis- 
courteous, I hope, if I declare myself, to borrow a phrase 
from Disraeli, on the side of the angels. 

He accuses me of showing “a strange want of 
proportion” (p. 264) in placing the number of Conversos, 
or converted Jews in Spain, at three millions. He ignores 
my explanation on page 260: In Castile the Jews alone 
“paid a poll-tax of 2,561,855 maravedis in 1284. As 
each adult male Jew was taxed three gold maravedis, 
there must have been 853,951 men alone ; hence the total 
Jewish population may well have been from four to five 
millions—and this leaves out of account large com- 
munities in Aragon and other sections.” Allowing for 
the growth of the Jewish population during the following 
century, and their losses by the Black Death and other 
misfortunes, the estimate seems very moderate. 

Dr. Roth blandly repeats the old Jewish error of 
attributing Jewish blood to King Ferdinand the Catholic, 
in spite of the fact that I demonstrate clearly on page 
214 of my book that contemporary sources refute the 
theory. ‘The Jewish ancestry of Cardinal Torquemada 
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is questionable. Luis de Santangel, who financed 
Columbus’s first voyage—and out of public funds, as 
I have shown in my book—was, to be sure, a powerful 
secret Jew; it was in his house that the conspiracy to 
murder St. Peter Arbues was organized, and he later 
did public penance as an abjuring heretic. Even the 
Jewish writer, Jacob Wassermann, admits that his interest 
in Columbus is still to be accounted for! And it is, 
unhappily, a fact that, in writing to the great Marranos 
of the court, Columbus mentioned, among the advantages 
of the islands, that he had discovered a supply of slaves. 


However, far from “putting forward” the “fantastic 


theory” that Marranos supported Columbus in the hope — 


of profit from the slave trade, I state (page 433) that proof 
is lacking ! 

As for the derivation of Marrano, I am not willing to 
accept, without further investigation, the opinion of 
Dr. Roth, that the hypothesis I mentioned is the most 
remote and discreditable. In any event, the point raised 
is one of academic interest only. 

By way of illustrating his otherwise unsupported 
statement that “Mr. Walsh . . . accepts unquestioningly, 
with the utmost naivety, all accounts, however 
improbable, which reflect the prevailing popular prejudice 
against the Jews and conversos”, Dr. Roth accuses me of 
recounting “with horror” how “the Jews of Spain 
encouraged, or even invited, the Arab invasion of 709”. 
He must have noticed that my authority for the statement 
is the Fewtsh Encyclopaedia (vol. xi, p. 485). Far from 
“recounting with horror’, I merely quote this Jewish 
authority verbatim as follows (page 17): “It remains a 
fact that the Jews, either directly or through their 
coreligionists in Africa, encouraged the Mohammedans 
to conquer Spain.” Dr. Roth says there were no professing 
Jews in Spain at the period. I am convinced that there 
were. “Quod gratis asseritur, gratis negatur.”’ Again he 
says that 1 “regard the decadence of Spain in the 
seventeenth century as the result of the deliberate 
machinations of the Marranos”. I gave the machinations 
of the secret Jews as only one of the causes, though 
probably an important one ; and here again my authority, 
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as I stated (page 586), was the Fewish Encyclopaedia, 
which I quoted as follows : 


There can be no doubt that the decline of Spanish commerce 
in the seventeenth century was due in large measure to the 
activities of the Marranos of Holland, Italy, and England, who 
diverted trade from Spain to those countries. . . . When Spain 
was at war with any of these countries, Jewish intermediation was 
utilized to obtain knowledge of Spanish naval activity (vol. xi, 


page 501). 
Furthermore (vol. v, page 168) : 


They formed an important link in the network of trade spread 
especially throughout the Spanish and Portuguese world by the 
Marranos or secret Jews. Their position enabled them to give 
Cromwell and his secretary, Thurloe, important information as 
to the plans of Charles Stuart in Holland and of the Spaniards in 
the New World. Outwardly they passed as Spaniards and 
Catholics ; but they held prayer meetings at Cree Church Lane 
and became known to the government as Jews by faith. 


Here we have a Jewish authority boasting of the part 
the crypto-Jews played in ruining the nation that had 
rejected them ; but when a Christian writer repeats it, 
it is evidence of his uncritical naivety, if not of his 
mediaeval ignorance and credulity! Yes, Dr. Roth, I do 
realize “that the sole cause for the Marrano emigration 
was the persecutions of the Inquisition”, but I do not 
grant that these persecutions “sent myriads of inoffensive 

rsons to the stake for no other crime than practising 
in secret a few harmless ancestral rites”. Of the 2,000 
persons burned during the lifetime of Isabella many were 
criminals who would have been sentenced to death in 
any case by the State courts. The Inquisition punished 
bigamists, blasphemers, church robbers, usurers, religious 
impostors, pseudo-mystics. Granting, however, that 
many of the Conversos were executed for their opinions 
alone, it is unfair to ignore the fact, as Dr. Roth does, 
that those opinions at that time were considered treason- 
able, if not worse, by a large majority of the people. 
The Spanish were at war with a brutal, remorseless 
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Oriental enemy, whose successes and atrocities were 
reported daily. They had been defending Christendom 
from that enemy for seven hundred years. The Jews 
within their borders, having incited the Mohammedan 
conquest in the first place, still sympathized with the 
enemy, sharing their hatred of the Church of Christ, 
and desiring the destruction of Christian civilization— 
facts amply attested by Jewish writers. The Jews and 
Conversos had angered the people, moreover, by their 
ostentatious display of wealth, by their turbulence, by 
their usury, by their immorality, by their corrupting 
of Church and State, by their purchase of the taxing 
privilege and their abuse of it, by their open gibes and 
foul blasphemies against the Christian faith, and 
particulary against the Blessed Sacrament and against 

ary the Mother of God. Does Dr. Roth ask us to 
attribute these charges to “mediaeval bigotry” alone, 
in face of all the evidence supporting them ? And does 
he seriously expect the historian to reject them as 
slanders, when it is obvious to any well-informed person 
that the Jews (as a race) are playing the same part in 
history to-day that they played in the Middle Ages? 
From the time they caused the crucifixion of their 
Redeemer and called down upon themselves the curse 
that so unmistakably has followed them, they have been 
the persistent enemies of Christian culture. Jewish 
writers boast of it. They boast that the Jews not only 
incited the terrible ravages of the Moslems, with the 
consequent shedding of so much innocent Christian 
blood, but actually bored from within so successfully 
that they had something to do with setting in motion 
most of the great heresies that have divided and corrupted 
the Western world ; they boast that the Jews encouraged 
the pernicious Albigensian sect and fostered or instigated 
Protestantism. And to-day, when the atheistic tyranny 
of Communism assumes the place that Mohammedanism 
once held as the arch-foe of Christian liberty and 
decency, we find that it was a Jew, Marx, who laid down 
its principles, that it was a Jew, Trotsky, who, with 
Lenin, translated it into action, and that nearly all its 
active apologists in Western Europe and America are 
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Jews, who look forward to the destruction of the present 
social order because they conceive that under Com- 
munism the Jew will rule openly at last over the races he 
considers inferior. In America the Jews are becoming 
as insolently assertive as in fifteenth-century Spain. 
The New York Times of 7 December, 1930, quoted 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise as demanding, in a sermon, 
“Ts Western civilization with its grimmest, grimtest 
social injustice and wrong, worth saving? Or 1s tt not the 
function of the ‘few to bring about the supercession of that 
decrepit, degenerate, and inevitably perishing civilization, 
so-called?”’ What is really at the bottom of Jewish hatred 
against our civilization is revealed every now and then in 
attacks by Jewish rabbis on Christ and the Church of 
Christ in the principal American magazines; and only 
last year Jewish publishers brought forth a foul and 
blasphemous book by a Chicago Jew, Ben Hecht, in 
which one of the Jewish characters is made to say some- 
thing that I set down with great reluctance, and only 
because I believe the cause of truth demands it: 
“One of the finest things ever done by the mob was the 
crucifixion of Christ. Intellectually it was a splendid 
gesture. But trust the mob to bungle it. If I'd been there, 
tf I'd had charge of executing Christ, I'd have handled tt 
differently. You see, what I would have done was had him 
shipped to Rome and fed to the lions. They could never had 
made a saviour out of mincemeat.” And he, Roth would 
have us believe that the Jews in the Middle Ages did 
nothing to earn the resentment of the populace! 

“Any person who plays a discreditable part in the 
history of the period is ipso facto set down by the author 
as a New Christian,” says Dr. Roth. This is not so. I did 
not say that the degenerate King Enrique IV was a New 
Christian; nor the quarrelsome Archbishop Carrillo ; 
nor the fatuous Charles VIII of France ; nor the insane 
Juan de Canamas, who stabbed King Ferdinand—I could 
multiply instances. But to most of Dr. Roth’s gratuitous 
charges a gratuitous denial on my part must suffice. 
I did not suggest (page 182) that the Jews and Conversos 
had a “monopoly” of bribery in Spain. I did mot say 
that “it was by their Converso brethren” that the Jewish 
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exiles were despoiled. And surely I do not “condone 
the pogroms of inoffensive citizens of Segovia, Toledo, 
and elsewhere” ; whoever says that I do, whether a Times 
reviewer or Dr. Roth, says what is not. First, I do not 
grant that they were inoffensive; even the Jewish 
Encyclopaedia says that the “Spanish Jews were quarrel- 
some and inclined to robbery, and often attacked and 
insulted one another even in their synagogues and 
prayer houses, frequently inflicting wounds with the 
rapier or sword they were accustomed to carry”’. 

” Segovia the most brutal of the massacres of 
Conversos was perpetrated by soldiers paid by Don 
Juan Pacheco, Marqués of Villena, a Converso descended 
on both sides from the Jew Ruy Capon; and I said 
(page 125) that this massacre “brought upon his memory 
the just scorn of Christians and Jews alike”. Is this 
condoning the massacre ? 

The Cordoba massacre was occasioned by the throwing 
of a bucketful of dirty water from the upper window 
of a rich Converso’s house upon a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin which was being carried past. The mob retaliated 
by massacring the secret Jews. ‘This incident I related 
(page 124) objectively; adding (page 125) that even 
more deplorable was the reaction in other cities. Is this 
condoning the massacres ? ) 

The massacre of Conversos in Toledo in 1467 was the 
result of the oppression of the poor by Jews. They had 
bought up the obnoxious privilege of taxing bread. 
On page 74 I related the consequences : 


A Christian of influence named Alvar Gomez ordered an alcalde 
to beat the Jews and drive them out of the city. This was done. 
The canons had the alcalde arrested, but while they were 
deliberating as to his punishment and the settlement of the whole 
dispute, Fernando de la Torre, a wealthy leader of the Conversos, 
decided to take the law into his own hands. A rash and violent 
man, he announced that the Conversos had secretly assembled 
4,000 well-armed fighting men, six times as many as the Old 
Christians could muster; and on July 21, he led his forces to 
attack the Cathedral. The crypto-Jews burst through the great 
doors of the church, crying, “Kill them! Kill them! This is no 
church, but a congregation of evil and vile men.” The Christians 
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in the church drew swords and defended themselves. Others ran 
to their aid, and a bloody battle was fought before the high 
altar. Christians came from neighbouring towns, hanged 
Fernando, and massacred the Conversos. 


Is this “condoning” the massacre, and were those 
massacred all “inoffensive” persons ? 

Furthermore, on page 128 I speak of the proposed 
massacre in Valladolid as “nefarious work”. And I went 
to some pains to demonstrate that one of Queen Isabel’s 
aims in establishing the Inquisition was to put an end to 
the massacres, in which innocent Conversos so often 
perished with the guilty. It was her purpose to establish 
a tribunal with legal sanction, from which hypocritical 
Conversos, immune from the secular courts, which 
they controlled or corrupted, might be brought to 
justice. The Inquisition did in fact put an end to the 
massacres. When, in 1485, during the most critical 
period of Queen Isabella’s ten-year struggle against the 
Moors, the Jews and Conversos of Toledo conspired to 
seize the city and slay the leading Christians, the plot 
was discovered by the Inquisition. The ringleaders were 
executed, but there was no massacre. 

Dr. Roth is equally inaccurate when he accuses me of 
accepting, tacitly or otherwise, the story of the ritual 
desecration of the Host in 1405. The point I wished to 
make was that the Spanish people implicitly believed the 
Jews guilty of this and other crimes. The Spanish people 
have been found guilty by Jewish and other anti-Catholic 
historians of butchering the secret Jews and driving 
the professing Jews wholesale out of the country, without 
cause or justification. Yet it is plain that the Spanish 
believed themselves justified. ‘They pointed to certain 
crimes which they ascribed to Jews. ‘There devolves 
upon the historian, then, the difficult task of judging 
whether or not the alleged crimes were committed. ‘The 
record usually says that certain Jews were executed ; 
they were found guilty of such and such a crime. Jewish 
writers generally admit the fact of the execution, but 
deny that the crime was committed. Why admit part of 
the record and reject the rest ? At any rate, there is no 
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escape from this dilemma: either the Jews were guilty, 
or their judges sent innocent men to a cruel death. 

I am not willing to give the Jews a general acquittal, 
four or five centuries later, on a priort grounds. I will not 
commit myself to the principle that Jews are —— 
of committing detestable crimes, when I see evidence 
in the world about me that Jews do commit detestable 
crimes; when I see a Chicago judge convicting two 
young Jews, sons of two of the wealthiest Jews in the 
United States, of the fiendish and cold-blooded murder 
of a boy ; and when I see a jury in the town of my birth 
convict a Jew of having his store burned by another Jew 
to collect insurance, and causing two little Christian boys, 
who lived over the store, to be burned to death in the 
night. I am not willing to admit, without a critical study 
of the facts, that, when a Christian judge or a Christian 
bishop in the Middle Ages condemned certain Jews to 
death, the judge or the bishop must always of necessity 
be guilty of barbarous injustice, and the Jews must be 
innocent. It is a question of fact, and those glib historians 
who have assured us, after several centuries, that certain 
accused persons, such as Alguadés and his companions, 
were innocent, and their judges guilty of heinous and 
perhaps deliberate wrong, seem to me quite as pre- 
sumptuous as he who categorically maintains the 
contrary. I do not assert the guilt of the accused ; neither 
will I venture to proclaim them innocent. My book 
gives no account of the alleged desecration of the Host 
in Segovia in 1405 and the consequent trial and execution 
of Mayr Alguadés (the Dr., by the way, was a misprint 
for the Don which appears in the text of the source 
document). I devoted only one sentence to it, and the 
context shows that my purpose was to explain the bitter 
feeling against Jews that existed among the citizens 
of Segovia. 

Dr. Roth does not mention the source of his version 
of the alleged crime. I assume that it was the usual one, 
the Fortalitium fidet (fo. 223) of Fray Alonso de Espina. 
He wrote his account in 1458, fifty-four years after the 
occurrence, so that there must have been men living who 
remembered the occurrence and could contradict any 
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errors in the principal features of the story. He was a 
man of great learning, noted as a preacher. His unusual 
judgment and ability are indicated by the fact that he 
was for many years superior of the house of studies of 
the Franciscans at Salamanca, and in 1491 was made 
Bishop of Thermopylae in Greece. Incidentally, he 
was a Jewish convert to the Catholic faith. 

Now, turning to this learned Jewish priest’s account of 
the alleged desecration of the Host, I find the discovery 
of the sacrilege attributed to a “supernatural feature’, 
indeed ; but not to the one which Dr. Roth mentions. 
The text relates a miracle that may astonish and 
scandalize him even more. It appears that the Jews 
plunged the Host into boiling water, and that it arose 
and stood in the air before them. 


Tunc iudeus quidam medicus emit sacratissimum corpus 
christi a quodam cupido sacrista ecclesie sancti facundi eiusdem 
civitatis. Judeus ergo ille sacramentum illud accipiens et suis 
immundis manibus pertractans ad synagogam cum aliis suis 
complicibus perduxerunt, et in bullientem aquam sepe projicientes, 
in altum elevabatur ante oculos eorum. 


The Jews in terror took It to the prior of the Dominican 
convent. The Bishop investigated. The physician and 
several other Jews confessed under torture, and were 
executed. Of the synagogue Fray Alonso simply records: 


Synagoga vero ubi accidit, facta fuit ecclessia (ste) et vocatur 
corpus christt. 


No one can deny that this story contains improbable 
elements. But only a mind blinded by rationalistic 
prejudice will deny a fact, if it is a fact, merely because 
it is improbable or even supernatural. The sole question 
is whether or not the evidence is adequate ; otherwise no 
value is to be attached to any human testimony, and all 
history, including even the alleged birth of Dr. Roth 
and his alleged election to the Royal Historical Society, 
must be set down as unproved and unprovable. The 
curious intellectual perversity which denies the miraculous 
by appealing to a general principle which is a universal 
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negative—“miracles never happen”—is as unscientific 
as if a man were to deny that any electric fishes have 
been found in the Atlantic, because “‘there are no electric 
fishes”. Many miracles, modern as well as mediaeval, 
are as amply supported by trustworthy testimony as any 
fact in history. d among these are numerous miracles 
by which God, at His own chosen times, has confirmed 
faith in His great mystery of the Eucharist, and 
confounded those who desecrated it. Incidentally several 
of the occurrences clearly demonstrate that Dr. Roth’s 
rationalistic explanation, based upon “recent researches” 
into the habits of the micrococcus prodigtosus, falls 
ridiculously short of covering the facts of the case. 
In 1273, at Bolsena, a Bohemian priest, celebrating Mass, 
saw not merely stains resembling blood, but as many as 
twenty-two drops of blood fall from the Host upon the 
corporal. He took the corporal to Pope Urban IV, who 
in the following year instituted the feast of Corpus 
Domini ; and twenty-seven years later Pope Nicholas IV 
laid the first stone of the Duomo of Orvieto, where the 
corporal is preserved to this day, with the miraculous 
bloodstains still visible upon it. Drops of blood fell 
from the Host in the Church of Saint Mark of Asti, 
in Piedmont, in 1533, and Pope Paul III, who investigated 
the miracle and made certain of its truth, granted special 
indulgences to those who should visit the church. 
Sometimes the miracle has occurred to expose the guilty, 
as in Paris in 1290, when a Jew, filled with diabolical 
hatred of the Sacrament, bought a consecrated Host from 
a woman, stabbed it with a penknife, and saw blood gush 
forth. In 1608, while the Blessed Sacrament was being 
exposed in the chapel of the Benedictine Abbey at 
Faverney, a fire consumed the tabernacle, the linens, 
and the entire altar, but the ostensorium remained 
suspended in air, without support, for thirty-three hours, 
during which period it was witnessed by thousands of 
persons. One of the two Hosts in the ostensorium is 
still preserved in the parish church at Faverney. This 
undeniable miracle is of particular interest here, because 
the suspension of the Host recalls that of the Host in the 
affair at Segovia in 1405. 
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Equally inept is Dr. Roth’s argument that the dese- 
cration of a Host by a Jew would be “completely 
aradoxical”. ‘To say nothing of the possibility that a 
ew, having no faith in the presence of the body of 
esus Christ in the Eucharist, might yet insult the Host 
as representing Christ, whom Jews often so bitterly hate 
and blame for their misfortunes, the question again is 
one of fact ; and the evidence that Jews have, in many 
places and in many centuries, desecrated the Host is 
overwhelming. Human conduct, moreover, is full of 
aradoxes. It is paradoxical for a man to lay down his 
fe for others, but many have done so. It was a gigantic 
paradox for the Jews to expect the Messias for centuries, 
and then, when He appeared at the time and place and 
in the manner predicted by their own prophets, to have 
Him crucified. The history of the Jews ever since has been 
a paradox, and every thinking Jew knows this in his 
heart. 

The rabbinical oath denying the blood-accusation 
is, as Dr. Roth quotes it, most solemn and impressive, 
and I, for one, have no wish or reason to doubt its 
sincerity. Its value as evidence in the present discussion 
would appear greater to me, however, if I did not recall 
that the Kol Nidret, a prayer of ‘Talmudic origin, has for 
centuries been recited in the synagogues each year on the 
eve of the Day of Atonement. The Jewish Encyclopaedia 
(vol. vii, p. 539) gives the text of this prayer as follows : 


All vows, obligations, oaths and anathemas, whether called 
“konam”, “konas”, or by any other name, which we may vow, 
or swear, or pledge, or whereby we may be bound, from this Day 
of Atonement until the next (whose happy coming we await), 
we do repent. May they be deemed absolved, forgiven, annulled 
and void, and made of no effect ; they shall not bind us nor have 
power over us. ‘The vows shall not be reckoned vows; the 
obligations shall not be obligatory ; nor the oaths be oaths. 


The Fewish Encyclopaedia explains that 


it cannot be denied that, according to the usual wording of the 
formula, an unscrupulous man might think that it offers a means 
of escape from the obligations and promises which he had assumed 
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and made in regard to others. The teachers of the synagogues, 
however, have never failed to point out to their cobelievers that 
the dispensation from vows in the “‘Kol Nidre”’ refers only to those 
which an individual voluntarily assumes for himself alone and in 
which no other persons or their interests are involved. In other 
words, the formula is restricted to those vows which concern only 
the relation of man to his conscience or to his Heavenly Judge. 


Whether the oath of the two rabbis falls in one category 
or the other I leave it to my learned critic to explain. 

The Colmenares passage to which Dr. Roth objects 
so violently has been omitted, to be sure, from some 
Spanish editions, most probably through the influence 
of the descendants of Jews remaining in Spain. But 
that is no reason why I should refrain from quoting it, 
and I make no apologies for so doing. I quoted it as an 
example of the crimes imputed to the Jews. I did not 
accept it as a fact. However, since Dr. Roth raises the 
question, I am equally reluctant to dismiss it as a fable, 
especially when I consider that the judge who con- 
demned the seventeen Jews to death was himself the son 
of converted Jews. Dr. Roth says this makes no difference, 
since the New Christians often attempted to avert 
suspicion by a special display of zeal for the faith. Yet 
I cannot believe that such zeal would carry a sane man of 
any principle so far as to condemn seventeen innocent 
men to be burned. History gives Don Juan Arias de 
Avila quite a different character. So loyal was he to the 
memory of his parents and grandparents that he dug 
up their bones, when there was danger of their being 
disturbed by the Inquisition, and hid them away. 
Denounced in consequence by the Inquisitors, he defied 
them, and fled to Rome, where he lived under the 
kindly protection of Pope Alexander VI for several 
years. He was a man of courage and conviction, whose 
Catholic faith was as sound as his filial devotion. Yet it 
was he who passed sentence of death, as a judge, on the 
seventeen Jews. If he was mistaken—and there is no doubt 
that torture sometimes extorted false confessions, though 
not invariably, as Dr. Roth appears to assume—what new 
evidence have we on which to reverse his judgment after 
five centuries ? 
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So much, as Dr. Roth says, for the general question. 

His account of the La Guardia case is just such a piece 
of misrepresentation and evasion as | exposed in Lea— 
precisely the sort of thing that made it necessary for me 
to summarize the evidence as fully and objectively as 


possible, that the reader might judge for himself. And- 


it is precisely because my book gives the most adequate 
version of the trial yet published in English that Dr. 
Roth goes to such pains to seek to discredit it. He has 
the effrontery to mention the work of Dr. Lea, Mr. 
Sabatini, and M. Loeb, as though I had not demonstrated 
how much even the lengthy account of Mr. Sabatini left 
to be desired, and how utterly misleading were the other 
two. The case may have been a commonplace in Jewish 
circles, but the reading public in English-speaking 
countries knew little or nothing about it, and Dr. Roth 
knows this to be true. It is a piece of insufferable impu- 
dence on his part to object to the publication and 
examination of the evidence in a case of such crucial 
importance, historically, that it not only furnishes the 
best information we have on the actual working of the 
Spanish Inquisition, but provided the final argument 
that moved so enlightened, just, and capable a ruler as 
Queen Isabella the Catholic to decide, rightly or wrongly, 
upon the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. It is a piece 
of impudence paralleled only by his accusation that I had 
revived the ritual murder charges against the Jews, when 
the very passage he quotes from my book shows that 
in considering the crimes confessed by certain Jews I 
took care not to indict the whole race. 

The charge seems to have travelled a long distance, 
unhappily, before the printing of my book. The 
“ignorant police official” who revived it in a Middle 
Western state, according to Dr. Roth, is not an isolated 

henomenon. The accusation was made in the State of 

ew York in 1928; in the State of California, where a 
twelve-year-old girl was found mutilated during Lent, 
in 1931; and, lest Christian bigotry alone be blamed, 
among the Arabs in Palestine within the last year or two. 
This I deplore. The fact that Jews have been massacred 
on account of the blood-accusation I deplore. But so have 
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myriad innocent Catholics been put to death by people 
who believed false accounts of the Inquisition circulated 
by Jews; and yet I know of no reputable Catholic 
scholar who would object to the publication of a single 
fact concerning the Inquisition or any other historical 
subject. 

Dr. Roth has no such devotion, so far as I can discern 
from his article, to the cause of abstract truth. He does 
not even attempt, he does not dare, to meet the issue [ 
raised about Lea’s intellectual honesty. Instead, he 
shifts his ground, and tries to throw dust in the reader’s 
eyes by stooping to the tu quoque argument, which is no 
argument at all. My mistranslation of a subjunctive 
verb as if it were indicative, thereby changing the meaning 
of a clause, is obviously unintentional, obviously such 
a slip as any man is bound to make somewhere in the course 
of a 600-page book, and one that fortunately does not 
concern the major issues of the La Guardia case. This is 
the only point he makes in all his long tirade to which I 
must say, “Mea culpa.” ‘The slip will be corrected in the 
next edition of my book, and | will thank Dr. Roth to 
point out any other errata that may have escaped my 
eye. But the “slip” of “that superb historical craftsman”, 
Dr. Lea, is of an entirely different sort, and Dr. Roth 
knows it. 

In his four-volume work on The Inqutsttion of Spain, 
Dr. Lea, far from “‘amply” discussing so crucial a test- 
case, dismisses it with a sneer in two pages, as “evidently 
the creation of the torture chamber”. Here is a false 
statement to begin with. The record of the trial of 
Yucé Franco, made by a notary, shows clearly that he 
confessed without torture. The notary seems to have had 
no compunction about recording the tormentos when they 
were used ; in one place he says that Yucé was threatened 
with the “water cure’’, and the threat sufficed to draw 
further confessions from him. He describes the torturing 
of other prisoners. Dr. Lea says further that when 
Benito Garcia, a Converso, was arrested in June 1490, 
with a stolen consecrated Host in his possession, the 
story of the crucifixion of a Christian boy emerged only 
after another year spent in torturing the accused. This 
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too is false. In the following month (July 1490) Yucé 


Franco, one of the Jews implicated in Benito’s confession, 
and held in ignorance of the accusation against him, 
confided to a supposed rabbi that he must have been 
arrested for the murder of a boy after the manner of 
“that man”—a term used among Jews to designate 
Christ. 

In a footnote Lea refers his readers to his Chapters 
from the Religious History of Spatn, and there he devotes 
twenty pages to belittling the evidence. He says (p. 452) 
that the Prosecutor, or Fiscal, Guevara, on December 17, 
1490, accused Yucé merely of “a conspiracy to procure 
a consecrated Host with which, and the heart of a child, 
a magic conjuration was to be wrought”. Lea then 
adds : 


Curiously enough, up to this time the crucifixion of the victim 
and the insults offered to Christ, which ultimately formed so 
prominent a part of the story, seem not to have been thought 
of... . It was not until the close of the trial . . . that on 
October 21, 1491, the Promotor Fiscal asked permission to make 
to his denunciation an addition which charged the crucifixion of 
the child, with the blasphemies addressed to Christ. 


This can be called a “slip” only by one who sees no 
difference between a slip and a falsehood. For the 
record of the trial plainly shows that on 17 December, 1490, 
the Promotor Fiscal Guevara swore a solemn oath in 
court that he believed that Yucé “‘was associated with 
others in crucifying a Christian boy one Good Friday .. . 
mocking him and spitting upon him and giving him many 
blows and other injuries to scorn and ridicule our holy 
Catholic Faith and the Passion of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ”. The crime was committed, he said, “somewhat 
in the way, and with the same enmity and cruelty with 
which the Jews, his ancestors, crucified our Redeemer 
Jesus Christ (—‘‘quasi de la formaé con aquella enemiga 
€ crueldad que los judios sus antepasados crucificaron 4 
nuestro Redentor ihesu christo,” etc.). He demanded 
sentence of death, saying, “And I swear before God and 
before this cross, on which I place my right hand, that 
I do not make this demand and accusation against the 
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said Yucé Franco maliciously, but believe him to have 
committed all that I have said.” 

Two lawyers were assigned by the Inquisitors to defend 
Yucé, and a third, of his own selection, was added at 
his request. He made his confession voluntarily, hoping 
to put,the blame on certain Conversos. Unfortunately 
their confessions incriminated him. After the various 
defendants had confessed separately, they were confronted, 
and confirmed their depositions. Some of them were 
tortured. All repeated their confessions at the stake 
before death. | 

If ‘Torquemada’s inferiors were deceiving him, they 
certainly went about their work in a strange way. For 
they took the pains to submit the evidence not merely to 
one, but to two separate juries ; first to a jury of seven 
of the most distinguished professors at the University 
of Salamanca, and later to bre of the most learned men 
of Avila. Now it seems to me that in trying to get at 
the truth of this matter we should allow considerable 
weight to the fact that, besides the Inquisitors, twelve 
men of more than average intelligence reviewed the 
evidence, not only the process of Yucé which is available 
to us, but several others as well, and that these twelve 
men, living at the time and near the scene, found the 
accused guilty and worthy of death. It is quite as im- 
probable that twelve such men should conspire to send 
several innocent men to a horrible death as that several 
Jews and Conversos should murder a child and desecrate 
a Host in hatred of Christ and with the superstitious 
hope of some gain. Yet of the two juries Dr. Lea has not 
even a word, either in his major work or in the twenty 
pages of his “separate study”. 

As for M. Loeb’s contentions, they have been refuted 
long since by Father Fita (who, by the way, is quite as 
erudite as the Abbé Vacandard, and better informed 
on Spanish matters), and even by that indifferent scholar 
Mr. Rafael Sabatini. No one, to my knowledge, has 
ever disputed M. Loeb’s assertion that the wretches who 
confessed that they had planned to make a charm by using 
a consecrated Host with the heart of a Christian boy, in 
order to cause the Inquisitors to die and all the Christians 
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in Spain to go insane, so that the Jews might possess the 
land, were, if guilty, involved in black magic. It is not 
true, however, that the outrage “had nothing to do with 
any religious question”. If by that M. Loeb meant that 
the foul ceremony is not a part of the Jewish religion, 
and cannot be charged against Jews as Jews, I grant the 
argument, as I plainly did, and as Dr. Roth admits, in 
my book. But when the prisoners confessed to having 
scourged, crucified, and mocked a boy of some four years 
of age, to injure Jesus Christ through him, and all 
Christians as well; when they called the Blessed Virgin 
“a corrupt woman’, and cried, “Death to this little 
traitor, our enemy who goes deceiving the world and 
calls himself the Saviour of the world and the King of 
the Jews !”—it can hardly be claimed that this “had 
nothing to do with any religious question”’, call it ritual 
murder or black magic or what you please. And as for 
the assertion that the perpetrators were “baptized 
Christians, and not Jews’, it is demonstrably false. 
Five of the alleged conspirators were New Christians ; 
and five, including the ringleaders, were Jews. ‘Tazarte, 
the physician who performed the filthy rite and related 
a vile anecdote about the person of Jesus Christ, was a 
Jew. Yucé Franco, who admitted without torture 
having shared in the crucifixion of the innocent victim, 
was a Jew. His father, Ca Franco, was a Jew. His dead 
brother was a Jew. ‘““The name of the child remained 
unknown”’, says Dr. Roth, “until nearly one hundred 
years after the event.” ‘The Memorial in which the 
boy’s name is given as Christopher was written in 1544, 
seventy-four years after the alleged crime. It professed 
to be based on the process of Benito Garcia ; hence the 
author seems to have had access to information not 
available to us. It cannot be said with certainty that 
the name remained unknown until that time. The 
discrepancies as to the boy’s place of origin are easily 
reconciled, if one remembers that certain of the prisoners 
were trying to incriminate one another. They all agreed 
at last ; and one of them admitted having brought the 
boy from one of the gates of the Cathedral at Toledo. 
“No body was ever found.” The record shows that one 
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of the accused took the Inquisitors to a place where the 
found a hole, in which he said the body had been buried. 
It is possible that it had been removed by friends or 
relatives of the accused. Nor can it be proved that “no 
enquiry was ever made to ascertain whether any child 
who answered to the description had actually dis- 
appeared”. From the assiduous questioning of Yucé on 
the subject of the child, it is evident that the Inquisitors 
were highly curious as to his origin and identity ; and it 
would be strange if they did not enquire elsewhere. 
When M. Loeb declared that no body had ever been 
found, and that the “pretended martyr never existed”, 
he questioned with equal boldness the existence of Rabbi 
Moses Abenamias, to whom one of the wretches confessed 
a Host had been sent for conjuration purposes. But 
another document found in the archives of the In- 
uisition at Valencia shows that the rabbi did exist! 
ocuments still hidden may shed further light upon the 
boy. And the discrepancy as to the provenance of the 
Host is more apparent than real. The evidence indicates 
that two, and ae three, Hosts had been stolen, 
at various times and places. The sacristan of the Church 
at La Guardia, nephew of one of the accused, later 
confessed to having provided one of the Hosts, thus 
confirming the testimony of Yucé. The discrepancy 
as to the time of the alleged crime likewise appears less 
formidable upon examination. Dr. Roth has already 
said that “‘a priest posing as a rabbi had obtained a 
confession” from Yucé. He does not tell us that this 
riest was a learned master of theology, Fray Alonso 
nriquez, himself a converted Jew whose name originally 
was Abraham Shesheth. Meanwhile the Inquisitors 
had a physician, Antonio de Avila, listening; and it is 
in his sworn deposition as to what he had overheard that 
the apparent discrepancy occurs. He said he heard Yucé 
tell the “rabbi” that the crime had happened eleven 
years before. Now it must be admitted that a man 
overhearing a conversation, perhaps, from another room 
might easily have made a mistake. Yucé certainly would 
not have shouted such a damaging confession, and, as 
Father Fita suggests, the physician might even have been 
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somewhat deaf. The ear of unbelief must be dull indeed 
if it cannot discern a certain similarity between Shte 
(two) and one of the elements of a word for eleven, 
Negashte-Ngassre. It is quite conceivable that a preceding 
word, imperfectly heard with Shte following, may have 
conveyed the impression of “eleven” to a man in the next 
room. ‘The record, moreover, does not say that they 
spoke in classical Hebrew, but in a jumble of Hebrew and 
omance, a dialect of the Jews in Spain. 

All these discrepancies together are not weighty enough 
to destroy the probability that a crime was committed, 
but they do effectually dispose of the hypothesis of some 
Jewish critics that the Inquisitors manufactured the story 
to justify the expulsion of the Jews. ‘They do demonstrate 
that Torquemada could not possibly have made it up 
out of whole cloth. They are the naive discrepancies of 
actual life, the discrepancies that are inevitable whenever 
half a dozen men attempt to relate the same happening. 
They are like the apparent discrepancies in the four 
Gospels, which, while they resist the efforts of some Jews 
to prove their history inconsistent, refute the claim of 
others that it is an invention, and leave it standing like a 
rock before the winds of unbelief. This is not to claim 
divine inspiration for the Inquisitors of Avila ; but their 
story does read like the artless and sometimes puzzling 
account of something that did happen. If it is not quite 
consistent enough to be an invention, it is far too 
consistent to have been wrung from separate imaginations 
by torture. Men may have bad dreams, but seldom do 
several have the same nightmare. And if any further 
argument were needed to justify the printing of this 
evidence, the long and successful attempts to suppress 
it, and the persistent distortions of it by those who — 
discussed it, would indicate a fear that, is highly significant 
—a fear that, if the complete story were told, it might 
be believed. 

For the rest, my book itself must remain the refutation 
of the false charge that I have striven to stir up prejudice 
among Catholics. I have sought, with God’s help, only 
to clarify one small portion of the vast field of historical 
truth, believing, as I do, that truth, strong truth, however 
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unpleasant for some to look upon, and not the sort of 
sentimental “tolerance” that flatters and cajoles while 
it secretly waits to destroy, is the only ground, the only 
rock, on which Jews and Christians can ever stand in 
true and lasting amity. It is a pleasure, therefore, to read 
his paragraph, omitted from his original article in a 
Jewish paper, about his efforts to bring about a better 
appreciation of the noble ideals and traditions of the 
Catholic Faith among his coreligionists. I sincerely 
hope that, continuing to walk in the direction of truth, 
he will at last be able to interpret it a little more 
accurately to them from the clearer perspective of one 
within its walls, and that when that joyful day comes 
he will confer on them the immeasurable benefit of 
turning their faces toward the Light they have refused to 
see, and to demonstrate to them what is so clearly written 
in the pages of history, that all their miseries, for which 
I could weep, are not the result, fundamentally, of the 
hatred and misunderstanding of others, but the conse- 
quence of their own stubborn rejection of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who predicted in unmistakable 
language exactly what has befallen them. 


WILLIAM ‘THoMAS WALSH. 
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ART. 7. THE VALUES OF CONTEMPORARY 
APOLOGETICS : A SYMPOSIUM 


V. Montcomery BELcIon 
(2) A Note on the Symposium by the Editor. 


MAGINE four blindfolded men set down in different 

parts of Wembley Stadium on some day when that 
great expanse is deserted, each being directed to find 
the others, and imagine further three of the four men 
immediately burying their heads in the sand or the grass 
or whatever it is that carpets the central area of Wembley 
Stadium. Imagine this, I say, and you have a not in- 
accurate picture, I think, of how the discussion supposedly 
about “‘the values of contemporary apologetics”, which 
has been occupying some of these pages, has proceeded 
so far. 

In asking me to write the present article, the Editor 
is inviting me to contribute to the “symposium” a second 
time, for of the four articles which have already appeared 
—two in the April and two in the July numbers—the 
first was by me. ‘The other contributors have been Mr. 
Michael de la Bédoyére, Dr. Edwyn Bevan, and the 
Abbot of Downside. I alone, however, have had any- 
thing to say about the value of the arguments at present 
being employed in Catholic apologetics. ‘The others have 
not really dealt with apologetics at all. Ignoring the 
subject set, each has taken a subject of his own, and thus, 
although I must not be thought oblivious to the great 
interest of what they have written, I cannot help being 
reminded of ostriches. Dom Chapman only mentioned 
apologetics in his article in order to excuse his ostrich- 
like behaviour. “I do not like ‘apologetics’,” he said. 
Dr. Bevan did not go even that short distance : he simply 
cold-shouldered the topic. As for Mr. de la Bédoyére, 
to my mind his has been the strangest contribution of 
all, for while he evidently imagined he was discussing 
apologetics and in fact made a fine show of replying to 
me, he was actually vitiating his remarks by basing them 
on a notion of apologetics entirely his own. ‘The sign 
of this is his having only been able to conclude weakly 
that from apologetics one must not expect too much ! 
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Indeed, since Mr. de la Bédoyére has been the only 
“symposiast” to notice the point I sought to make in 
my first article and yet has so completely misunderstood, 
when he has not evaded, that point, I may perhaps 
be forgiven if I fear other people have misunderstood 
it also and so try to make it afresh, even though this 
involves the tedious business of disputing some of his 
assertions. 

The first assertion he makes against me is the truly 
astounding assertion that it is arguable whether or not 
the Church has, as I said, “emphatically lost prestige”. 
If statements of obvious fact, such as this, are to be chal- 
lenged, then all discussion becomes impossible. For 
it must surely be altogether obvious that not only the 
Church, but the Christian religion in general, is no longer 
what it was. In my previous article, indeed, I expected 
this to be already taken for granted by my readers. Never- 
theless, I did point to a couple of patent facts: to the 
predominance attained throughout Christendom by a 
new paganism and to the way in which prppitiation of 
the pagan gods is actually encouraged by clerics of the 
schismatic Churches. Those facts alone are enough to 
justify the statement that Christianity has suffered an 
emphatic loss of prestige, and of course they are facts 
Mr. de la Bédoyére makes no effort to controvert. 
But, for that matter, there are plenty of other facts. 
I presume, for instance, Mr. de la Bédoyére does not 
imagine that the Church of England archbishops and 
bishops in session at the Lambeth Conference were 
raving, when they said in their Encyclical Letter : 


We are aware of the extent to which the very thought of God 
seems to be passing away from the minds and hearts of many even 
in nominally Christian nations. 


I presume, too, Mr. de la Bédoyére would not argue 
that the Pope is an alarmist when His Holiness says that 
the world is in danger of being engulfed in the tide of 
Communism and hatred of God. In my previous 
article, I said that the loss of prestige has been both public 
and private. One indication among others of the public 
aspect of this loss of prestige—for it has, of course, been 
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ing on for years—is the reception met with by Leo 
XIII’s declaration that the various nations would recover 
if the Christian spirit were born again and flowered afresh 
in each of them: not a single nation paid the least atten- 
tiontohim. As for justification of my statement that the 
Church no longer holds the place it did in private lives, 
there'are Dom Chapman’s words in the course of his 
contribution to the present “symposium”, “The upper 
classes in England do not want to know’’; and, again, 
“The people are ceasing to go to church; they do not 
say their prayers”.* How could it be otherwise ? Quite 
plainly the majority of people to-day are exclusively 
concerned with their personal and immediate interests 
and needs. The prevailing view is that man is his own 
end, and no transcendental interpretation of life is popu- 
larly accepted any longer. 

However, this indisputable fact of the Church’s loss 
of prestige both public and private is irrelevant to my main 
argument, and I only revert to it here in performing my 
job as a good debater of discrediting Mr. de la Bédoyére 
as thoroughly as possible. But he—and this is a further 
and more serious instance of his misunderstanding me— 
he thinks the fact is vital to all | have to say. He declares 
that even if the loss of prestige exists (it is generous of 
him to concede so much as that it may exist !), it must not 
be attributed to the weakness of contemporary apologetics. 
Yet of course [| never suggested that the weakness of 
Catholic apologetics was responsible for Catholicism’s 
loss of prestige. I should not dream of suggesting any- 
thing as absurd. What I did say was that, since there 
has been the indisputable loss of prestige and accord- 
ingly so many people no longer belong to the Church 
(or any church), the apologist now has a great opportunity 
of showing how persuasive he can be, the opportunity 
of leading people back to the Church, and yet that of this 

* Moreover, it is at least alleged that all is not as it should be inside the 
churches themselves and whatever gives rise to the allegation must en- 
courage the loss of prestige outside. In a book which has been widely 
noticed in France, not only in the lay but also in the religious press, 
including the Jesuit and Dominican reviews, I find it said: ‘La preuve de 
la décadence spirituelle a l’intérieur des organismes religieux est a la fois 


si manifeste et si grossiére qu’il est A peine besoin de la signaler.’’—Daniel- 
Rops, Le Monde Sans Ame, p. 158. - 
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opportunity he signally fails to take advantage. In 
saying this, what I wished to insist upon is that to-day 
the Christian apologist is ineffectual. Outside the Church 
(or the churches) his arguments do not count ; in other 
words, his arguments do not count with the majority of 
people. There, then, was my point (and I think it is a 
perfectly obvious one): that nowadays the apologist 
has practically no influence in the world. As far as that 
goes, it does not matter whether the Church has lost 
prestige or not, for whether or not there has been a loss 
of prestige, there is no disputing that apologetics no longer 
impress. 

i now come to Mr. de la Bédoyére’s peculiar notion 
of what apologetics are. In my first article, I went on 
from the above point—that indisputably the Catholic | 
apologist is now ineffectual—to offer what may be a — 
reason why he is ineffectual. I said that the apologist 
writes for himself—the already believing Christian— 
instead of for those he nominally addresses—the great 
mass of unbelievers. I continue to think the reason a 
very likely reason, since what I was implying should be 
elementary, viz. that arguments in behalf ofthe acceptance 
of a certain belief which are suitable in a period when the ~ 
belief has not yet become general or is general are not ~ 
suitable in a period when the belief has ceased to be general. 
And, indeed, the statement of this reason actually wins 
an admission from Mr. de la Bédoyére. He says, ~ 
“From one point of view, I believe this” [i.e. my state- 
ment] “to be a fair criticism”. I am grateful. The ~ 
admission, however, is a grudging one, and very soon ~ 
afterwards in his article he nullifies it by saying that “a 
sound piece of reasoning, an honest confession of personal 
faith, are moving in any setting”. When, ontopofthis, | 
he goes on to remark (p. 235*) that I have a false idea of ~ 
the nature and purpose of apologetics, I am not surprised. 
Only, of course, I do not agree with him. I must, in 
fact, uttera Tu quoque/ For,in point of truth, the boot 
is on the other foot. If the evidence of the whole 
library of books of apologetics is to be relied upon, it is 
he who mistakes their nature and purpose. Further, | 
* This and subsequent page references are to Dublin Review, No. 381. 
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feel he has no excuse. The nature and the purpose are 
not open to individual interpretation, so that one man 
is entitled to think they are one thing and another man 
another. Both the nature and the purpose are as plainly 
established as the Church’s dogmas themselves. Thus, 
it should be clear to everybody that apologetics have no 
concern with what may or may not be “moving in any 
setting”; they have no concern with the “moving” 
whatever. For what has to be done by apologetics is 
not a matter of moving. As M. Etienne Gilson puts 
it neatly in his recent Gifford Lectures, the purpose of 
apologetics is “to facilitate the intellectual acceptance 
of religious dogmas”. It follows that the nature of apolo- 
getics must be rational. Reason and faith may or may 
not be distinct: the acceptance of faith has to be an 
intellectual act. Such is, and, as far as I see, must be, 
the Church’s rule. And no amount of “moving” will 
enable the acceptance of faith to be intellectual. For 
this acceptance to be intellectual, the grounds for it must 
be rational or at least wear the air of rationality. What 
I complained of in my first article is simply that contem- 
porary ——— do not put. forward such grounds for 
the intellectual acceptance of Faith by the unbelievers 
of to-day. 

Apparently Mr. de la Bédoyére cannot see that they 
should. He says (p. 235): “We may surmise that com- 
—— few souls are brought to accept the Church 

y rationa. apologetic”. He is obviously right as regards 
to-day. But in saying this he implies that it would be a 
waste of effort for apologetics to be more rational or 
rational in a more effective way. For him, it is not the 
apologetics but the souls which are to blame. One may 
equally well argue, however, that if “comparatively few 
souls are brought to accept the Church by rational apolo- 
getic”, the fault is with the apologetic and not with the 
souls, 

After all it cannot be contended that apologetics are 
for the exclusive consumption of believers. Not only has 
the Church constantly recognized the widom of the evan- 
gelic exhortation, “Be ready always to give an answer in 
every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is to 

Vol. 191 
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you”’, but also it is the Church’s avowed business to assist 
unbelievers to a condition in which they can receive 
Faith.* And if indeed, as the Constitutions of the Vatican 
Council once more affirmed, there is outside the Church 
no salvation, that business will always be of the greatest 
urgency. In fact, the point needs no labouring: apolo- 
getics are addressed as much as to anybody to inquiring 
unbelievers. 

Again, it cannot be contended that in regard to the 
intellectual acceptance of religious dogmas believer and 
unbeliever are in the same position. First, apart from all 
doctrine of Faith as a gift of God, it must be easier to go 
on believing what one has already once believed than to 
believe for the first time what one so far has not believed, 
The point has been well stressed by Mr. Norman Kemp 
Smith in the course of his Henriette Hertz Lecture last 
year, where he says :f 


[There] is the assertion, so frequently made in religious circles, 
that belief in God is easy, and indeed almost self-evident. Belief 
in God is indeed easy for those who already so believe. But this is 
true of any and every belief. All belief, once acquired, is thereafter 
easy. But this proves nothing as regards the ease or difficulty of 
first acquiring it. 


Perhaps, however, Mr. Kemp Smith does wrong to put 
the matter as purely one of ease and difficulty. The 
stoutest believers, so we are told, have their spells of 
doubt, and it should be allowed that even for those who 
do believe belief is not always as easy as all that. What 
I do not think can be denied is that, difficult as the accept- 
ance of the Christian dogmas may be at times for those 
who have already accepted them, it is far more difficult 
still for those who start from unbelief, and the difficulty 
for the latter is especially great to-day. Mr. de la 
Bédoyére remarks (p. 225) : 


* It is of interest to notice that in reporting aonry f to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland on “‘the manifold forms of Roman 
Catholic propaganda’”’, the Committee on Church Interest said that it felt 
an — menace was spreading through the land (The Times, June 2, 
1932). 

t Is Divine Existence Credible ? p. 4. 
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Every Catholic and every non-Catholic lives to-day under 
a heavy burden of agnostic propaganda. For one sentence of 
Catholic defence which he may read or hear, he probably reads 
a thousand which depend upon a philosophy indifferent or hostile 
to Catholic truth. Every newspaper, most books, three conver- 
gations out of four, are substantially anti-Catholic, simply because 


they are based on a Pagan outlook. 


Admitting this, one must see that it is much easier to-day 
to remain than to become a Catholic. The Catholic 
has his faith to support him in resisting the effects of the 
“agnostic propaganda” ; the non-Catholic has nothing. 
And, as I was concerned to insist in my previous article 
and as I wish to insist again now, when it comes to a 
question of accepting the Catholic dogmas in the face of 
all the “agnostic propaganda”, the non-Catholic re- 
ceives no assistance whatever from the Catholic apologist, 
since the apologist completely fails to take the present- 
day non-Catholic’s difficulties into consideration. The 
Catholic apologist completely fails to make any distinction 
between the respective positions of those who share his 
faith and of those who for the present are only able to 
view that faith from outside.. 

Finally, I do not see how it can be contended that apolo- 
getics need not be rational or that they can be neglected 
because they are merely rational. For undoubtedly the 
claims of the Church will never again impress the world 
in general except on grounds of rationality and solely on 
such grounds. Mr. de la Bédoyére says, “It 1s, of 
course, an essential of the Church’s teaching that conver- 
sion is the work of grace, that Faith is a supernatural 
virtue, a gift freely granted by God”. It would indeed 
be incomprehensible if the Church taught otherwise. 
But that does not entitle one to suppose, as he appears 
to suppose, that the apologetic addressed to the inquiring 
unbeliever should be other than rational. It is well 
understood that before the gift of Grace can be received, 
its recipient must be disposed to receive it. That, too, 
one cannot very well conceive being otherwise. And in 
order that the recipient shall be so disposed, he must feel 
he ought to believe. So long as, for instance, he looks 
upon the Christian dogmas as beyond belief, as gratuitous 
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assertions, obviously he will not receive the gift of Faith. 
And the only way to get him not to view them as gratui- 
tous assertions (assuming, of course, he is otherwise well 
disposed) is to show him reasons for ceasing to do so. 

gain, Mr. de la Bédoyére says, “Rational argument 
is only one of the many roads along which people move 
towards the Church”. ‘That may be true so far as indi- 
vidual conversions go, and yet at the same time there is 
not the least doubt why “the very thought of God seems 
to be passing away from the minds and hearts of” the 
many: it is because the Christian dogmas now seem to 
most people to be devoid of reason. It is not because the 
dogmas have come to arouse an emotional aversion in 
people or because people have lost all feeling for immor- 
tality, but purely because the dogmas seem unreasonable. 
For it was, one must remember, with rational arguments 
that the Christian positions were undermined in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and with rational argu- 
ments too that agnosticism and positivism delivered their 
frontal attack on them in the last century, so reaping the 
benefit of the previous undermining and at last driving 
the faith into retreat. The cause of the Church’s decline 
quite plainly lies in the growing up in the minds of men 
of the conviction that the Church’s claims are contrary 
to reason, since they are contradicted by geology, biology, 
psychology, and the findings of the higher criticism, and 
are im any case repugnant to common sense. What 
rational argument has thus taken away, only rational 
argument can give back again. 

For the matter of that, something besides rational 
argument has been tried, and it can now be seen that it is 
not going to succeed. There was the Schleiermacher 
movement, and later came the Bergson-William James 
movement. ‘I'he attempt was made to arrest the decline 
of religion by means of a revival of Rousseauism—the cult 
of emotion and instinct. We were told, not merely 
that “le caeur a ses ratsons que la raison ne connait pas’, 
but that the heart has feelings which are above reason and 
ways of valuing which are above reason, and that what 
makes you feel good is good. Certain Catholics—notably 
M. Maurice Blondel—did not fail to undertake the im- 
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possible task of maintaining that the cult of emotion 
and instinct leads to the Church and of fitting in the new 
Rousseauism with the Church’s teachings, and it has 
to be acknowledged that in such efforts several of them 
displayed a remarkable skill. But, of course, they have not 
had any real success. Christianity is not to be justified 
by any chiefly emotional appeal. The power such an 
appeal may have in individual cases is not to be contested, 
but as a general offset to the new paganism, to appeal 
chiefly to the emotions is mistaken tactics. It is not 
only that the cult of emotion inevitably leads away from 
Christianity, for, as Dom Chapman said in his article, 
the Christian view is that “one is not good when one feels 
good”, but also that the fundamental objection to Chris- 
tianity is a rational one. Moreover, it is obvious by now 
that no refurbished Rousseauism is going to avail. If 
the ship is actually sinking, that will not keep it afloat. 
To-day the efforts to stuff the leaks with Bergsonism or 
Pragmatism of a Blondelian or other tinge must be 
regarded as over, and plainly they have not kept out more 
than a few negligible bucketfuls of water. If the Catholic 
apologist is going, as far as possible, to assist present-day 
unbelievers to find salvation, by all means let him employ 
all the eloquence and fire of which he is capable, but it is 
reason, if anything, that he must finally rely upon, and 
reason alone. 

There is no admitting that rational argument cannot 
really matter, on the ground that ordinary people are 
unable to appraise the niceties thereof and it is the mass 
of ordinary people who have to be considered. That 
the mass of ordinary people are the people to be considered 
is no doubt true, but if there is anything in saying that 
ordinary people are unable to judge the value of rational 
arguments in behalf of acceptance of the Church’s dogmas, 
it must be equally the case that ordinary people cannot 
judge the soundness of the rational arguments in behalf 
of agnosticism, and yet agnosticism has triumphed— 
and triumphed on its arguments. Agnosticism assumes 
the primacy of reason in its very assertion of reason’s 
limitations. 


In short, then, it comes to this, The Catholic dogmas 
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have to be accepted intellectually if they are accepted 
at all. The business of assisting their intellectual 
acceptance is the business of apologetics. Further, 
those who have to be assisted to intellectual acceptance 
of the dogmas as far as possible are not already believing 
Catholics only, but inquiring unbelievers as well. At 
present, however, the arguments employed in Catholic 
apologetics arrest unbelievers in general as much as water 
stays on a duck’s back. It seems to Mr. de la Bédoyére 
(p. 228) from my earlier article that I myself see “the 
reasonableness of the Church’s position”. ‘The truth is, 
however, that I do mot see the reasonableness of the 
Church’s position, as it is expounded by contemporary 
Catholic apologists. And it is only too evident that 
at present the majority of people throughout Christen- 
dom share my blindness. How could it be otherwise ? 
As I pointed out in my first article, it does not assist the 
inquiring unbeliever to see how intellectually he can accept 
the Church’s dogmas for the Catholic apologist to say, 
as he does say, that a Divine revelation was a moral neces- 
sity; that in lofty monotheism and ethical worth the 
religious system promoted by Moses was far superior 
to the beliefs and customs of the tribes dwelling in prox- 
imity to the tribe Moses led ; that the moral character, 
the moral and religious teaching, and the miracles of 
Jesus Christ point to the reality of a Christian revelation ; 
and finally that, in the person of its Founder, and in its 
moral and religious ideal and influence, the Christian 
religion is immeasurably superior to all other religions. 
As I said, such arguments can only carry conviction with 
the already convinced, with persons who already believe 
the Church’s dogmas, and these, as I have now been 
insisting, dwell in a very different “mental climate” from 
that of those who nowadays do not believe. It is not that 
the apologist is exclusively rational when reason does not 
matter; as I concluded my earlier article by stressing, 
it is that the Catholic apologist fails to enter into the 
unbelievers’ neo-pagan point of view. 

If now I am asked how, in my opinion, the Catholic 
apologist may enter into that point of view, I can only 
teply that I do not know, The matter is, after all, one 
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for Catholic apologists themselves. I am not one. In 
any case it will probably seem to any apologist who happens 
to read me that I have been presumptuous enough in 
criticizing the current attitude in apologetics without 
my indulging in the additional presumption of trying to 
show him in the concrete how, in respect of inquiring 
unbelievers, he should do his job. All I may fittingly 
attempt, perhaps, is to indicate with due diffidence, 
and in the merest outline, the type of argument which 
would be, it seems to me, more effective than any of the 
types now being employed. I give the indication, how- 
ever, entirely in order to illustrate my criticism of the 
value of the arguments now employed in Catholic 
apologetics and in no way as an actual recommendation 
of what should be adopted. 

When addressing the inquiring unbeliever, the potential 
convert, what is the main thing for which the Catholic 
apologist has to strive ? Let us first be clear about that. 
He has to show that acceptance of the Church’s dogmas 
is intellectually necessary or at the least desirable. It 
is to this, I venture to suggest, that the apologist who 
addresses himself particularly to the inquiring unbeliever 
should confine himself. ‘The apologist can do no good 
by being pre-Baconian. I do not mean to imply that the 
historical process or anything of that sort affects the nature 
of truth. That I do not suppose fora moment. What 
was true two thousand years ago must be true now. I 
mean, it is no good talking as if, for example, Bacon, 
Locke, and Kant had never existed. The influence 
which such great thinkers have had on the present general 
attitude cannot be neglected. There are some things 
which mankind in general has now come to look upon as 
visionary. For instance, the apologist should realize 
that it is idle for him to seek to demonstrate to the inquir- 
ing unbeliever the existence of God. One cannot demon- 
strate the existence of God to persons who* are convinced 
that the existence of God cannot be demonstrated. ‘There 
is no need either, it seems to me, for the apologist to seek 
to prove that the Church alone is in possession of truth 


* In defiance of the Constitutions of the Vatican Council and the Mot 
Proprio of 1910. 
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or is superior to everything else in its moral and religious 
ideals. The potential convert had better be left to 
realize such matters for himself when, if ever, he comes 
to be received into the Church. What the apologist 
has to dwell on, I suggest, is (2) that a religion is necessary 
to the unbeliever, and (5) that the religion which the 
Church offers is the only religion actually available to him. 

I suggest that the way the apologist may do this is by 
showing that agnosticism is, as far as it goes, fully justified, 
and that the logical consequence of being an agnostic is 
to seek membership of the Church. 

The argument may be as follows : 

1. In common with all other human beings, the in- 
quiring unbeliever enjoys a single freedom and lies under 
a double compulsion. ‘The freedom resides in his mastery 
over his actions in virtue of his reason and his will. It 
has often been insisted that the existence of human free- 
dom, like the existence of God, cannot be demonstrated. 
No doubt it cannot. But unlike the existence of God, 
which on the agnostic view seems beyond the unbeliever’s 
concern, the existence of human freedom is a question 
of the highest immediate importance to him. And it is 
well known that if the existence of this freedom cannot 
be demonstrated, neither can it be disproved. There 
have been plenty of determinists, but not one of them 
has proved human determinism. A number of philo- 
sophers too have argued that human freedom can only 
exist, if at all, in a very special sense. Human beings 
always act “in character”, and so on. But these philo- 
sophers are offset by others, such as in recent times Berg- 
son, who have sought to vindicate the “popular” or 
“vulgar” notion of freedom by insisting that we actually 
do have entirely open choices. The two philosophical 
views may be said to cancel out. Further, however— 
and this is what is more to the point—one may confi- 
dently affirm exactly the opposite of what Hume asserts; 
one may affirm, namely, that not a single human being 
apparently ever questions the existence of freedom in his 
own case. Some human beings, it is true, may pretend to 
others, in excuse of past weaknesses, that they personally 
never have any choice, but I don’t think that in any indi- 
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vidual instance of such a plea there is the least difficulty 
about establishing that it it is merely a pretence. The 
criminal law’s interpretation of mens rea, and all that that 
implies, is full corroborated by the experience of those 
who have contact with criminals. Even professed deter- 
minists display an innermost conviction of freedom in 
their behaviour. As for the ordinary man, Renouvier 
has well pointed out that notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary which travellers have brought back 
of the mental condition of savages—such as of certain 
tribes who have a language that is hardly a language 
(which is, he says, nonsense), or of others who, having a 
language, yet lack general ideas (which is, he says, absurd) 
—nobody has ever reported having found in any corner 
of the earth men who did not possess a sense that certain 
things are to be done and certain others to be refrained 
from, the while they regarded both as possible. ‘That is 
to say, nowhere on earth do there appear to be com- 
munities of men among whom the conviction of human 
freedom is absent. In these circumstances, the apologist 
should certainly be able to persuade the inquiring unbe- 
liever that the latter too has always displayed the same 
conviction in his behaviour. The unbeliever is brought 
to admit human freedom. 

2. But human freedom is only freedom to choose be- 
tween alternative courses. It is not freedom to choose 
between adopting some course and taking no course. 
A human being cannot take no course. To refrain from 
acting is as much to take a certain course as to act is to 
take one. And what else is there for a human being to do 
beyond either acting or refraining from action? Here, 
then, is the first compulsion. And the second is its conse- 
quence. Having to judge or choose between one course 
or another, or among several courses, every individual 
is compelled to have, consciously or unconsciously, some 
theory of how we should choose. Indeed, it is the fact 
that when a man chooses between one course and another 
he is always professing in his very choice a theory concern- 
ing which courses among all that are possible (or that 


appear possible) are better or preferable. A man, for 


example, who chose entirely by chance—if there could 
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be such a man—would be thereby professing the theory 
that chance choices are the best or are preferable. But 
actually human beings seem to feel that they must have 
something which at least seems more substantial than 
chance to rely upon as a guide to how they should choose 
to act. And that they do feel this is not surprising. 
For, being free to act in one way or another, a man 
must be the cause of whatever consequences his chosen 
act has, and so it naturally comes about that every man 
feels the want of some data to assist him in reaching his 
decisions to take this course or that. It naturally comes 
about, in fact, that every man wants to act so that the 
consequences of his action may be for the best. There- 
upon, of course, the question arises of what is best. Man 
finds himself confronted with the need of a system of 
morals. ‘To the question, What is the best ? a variety 
of answers have been returned. They have been varied, 
because one’s notion of what is best depends on one’s 
notion of the nature of man and of the purpose for which 
he is alive, and so there have been as many various answers 
as there have been various notions of this nature and this 
purpose. We thus find that some theory of what man 
is and of why he is alive is indispensable to every human 
being who is old enough and sane enough to make “the 
immediate affirmation of consciousness in the moment of 
deliberate action”. Just because every such human being 
is at once free and compelled to choose constantly how 
he shall act or not act, every person needs some kind of 
compass by which to choose. And as there could be 
no real compass without a north, so there can be no guide 
to choosing how to act without a theory of life. 

3. Havingsaid so much, the apologist is to go on, of course, 
to argue that the Church alone offers an acceptable theory 
of life, and it is at this point that agnosticism comes in. 

The ordinary man of to-day finds on offer around him 
no lack of theories of life. Some, it turns out, were 
elaborated only yesterday, others are venerably old. 
Most of the very recent ones—such as Creative Evolution, 
Christian Science, Psycho-Analysis,* Earl Russell’s with 


*This is a portmanteau term to cover the different theories of life 
put forward by the respective leaders of the psycho-analytic schools. 
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its goal of harmonious desires, Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
Life Force, are very popular and yet are almost trans- 
parently absurd. Others, Mr. Irving Babbitt’s human- 
ism for example, stop short in mid-air. When Mr. 
Babbitt urges in justification of his notion of an inner 
check that we should live moderately, one vainly asks 
him why we should live moderately. But even among the 
theories of life which are more or less older and are the pro- 
ducts of much greater minds, none withstands thorough 
examination. Marx, Nietzsche, Comte, Bentham, Hegel, 
the Romantics, Kant, Rousseau, and the rest of the 
great line of European theorists all the way back to the 
Stoics—all have produced theories of life of their own 
and not one of these is impervious to critical attack. 
Even, however, if the theories all did defy the effort to find 
contradiction and incoherence in them, it would remain 
that there is not the slightest warrant for regarding any 
one of them as true. Every theory of life that has been 
advanced has its believers, but not one of the theories 
elaborated by European man enjoys general acceptance, 
for none comes forward with the indisputable assurance 
of its truth. If an individual puts his faith in this one 
or that, which it is must be entirely a matter either of 
his following sheeplike after his neighbour or of his 

rivate whim. Such being the case with theories 
elaborated, some of them, by the greatest of human minds, 
a fortiorz is it the case with those vague mixtures of aspira- 
tion and emotional indulgence which so many people 
now pass off to themselves and to those around them as 
their own private theories of life. All so-called theories 
thus formed privately by ordinary individuals lack the 
least substance; if any individual holding such a so- 
called theory tried to become clearly conscious of it 
he would find it melting like the snows in spring. Briefly, 
then, the human inventiveness which has produced all 
post-Christian theories of life has not shown itself equal 
to its task. A further sign that this human inventiveness 
is inadequate is that all these theories, as Mr. Gilson has 
wwe out is the case with Descartes’, have had to borrow 

hristian elements, although they have usually perverted 
or degraded these elements and so mixed them with 
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others as to form views which are definitely anti-Christian. 
Without drawing on the Christian theory, European 
men have been unable to put forward any—even unsatis- 
factory—alternative theory of life. There is thus no 
escaping the conclusion that, as, all along, the Baconian 
line of philosophers have insisted, man is unfitted in his 
own capacities to account satisfactorily for his being alive 
and consequently is unfitted to find his own guidance to 
how he should behave in the compulsory exercise of his 
freedom. Still less, of course, is man able to ascertain 
by his own powers the truth of why he is alive. In short, 
man’s limitations force him to be an agnostic. 

But two things have to be noticed regarding this un- 
avoidable agnosticism. ‘The first is that it will not do 
to be a thorough-going agnostic in one direction and 
blindly credulous in another. The man, for instance, 
who feels satisfied that the claims of the Church are con- 
tradicted by geology, biology, psychology, and the findings 
of the higher criticism, is an agnostic in those matters 
concerning which the Church claims to enlighten him, 
and yet at the same time he yields a childlike faith to 
geology, biology, psychology, and the higher criticism. 
That will not do. Juikewise, it will not do for a man to 
regard the Christian theory of life as a fairy-tale and at 
the same time to put his faith in an obvious fairy-tale, 
e.g. that man is his own end. 

4. Then there is the other thing. It is that, as the 
apologist is to have shown earlier, a man must have a 
theory of why he is alive. A man must have some indica- 
tion of how he should exercise his power of choice. It 
may be noted at this point that the great apostles of 
agnosticism in the second half of the last century, Huxley 
himself for example, were most emphatic about the need 
for an objective moral standard. ‘The coldness towards 
objective moral standards was to come only later, with 
the twentieth century’s enthusiasm for subjectivity. 
But the only way in which a man can have an indication 
of how he should exercise his power of choice, the only 
way he can have an objective moral standard, is by means 
of a theory of why he is alive. Now, in contradistinction 


to all the theories of life which have avowedly been elabor- 
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ated in the minds of men, the Christian theory of life is 
offered to the ordinary man of to-day as of supernatural 
origin, coming down to him from the moment of its 
reported revelation many centuries ago through an unin- 
terrupted written and oral tradition. Of course it is 
not to be demonstrated that this Christian theory is 
the true theory any more than it is to be demonstrated 
that any of the avowedly man-made theories are true. 
It is not to be proved that Jesus Christ—to whom the 
revelation is ascribed—is the Son of God nor is it to be 
proved that the Holy Church—which has maintained the 
tradition all the way down to the present day—is His 
spouse. But then the theory is not offered as certainly 
true, with its warrant fully substantiated. One is in- 
vited to accept it on faith. ‘“‘We are saved by hope,” 
says St. Paul: “but hope that is seen is not hope: for 
what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for ?” 

However, that is to show that the Christian theory of 
life is offered as being different from other theories, 
but it is not to give a ground for its acceptance. The 
ordinary man of to-day, to whom it is offered as being 
of supernatural origin, may well say, especially if he is an 
inquiring unbeliever, “Since the theory is only to be 
accepted on faith, how am I to tell that it is not a human 
invention just like the other theories, and consequently that 
it should no more command my faith than any of them ?” 

5. To this the apologist is to reply that acceptance of 
the theory involves the recognition and worship of the 
Divine. The theory is not just a pure theory of the 
meaning of life, nor is it merely a rule to be observed 
in dealing with one’s fellows. Once the theory is believed, 
it becomes indispensable to participate in a rite—the obla- 
tion to God the Father of the body and blood of God 
the Son. The theory, that is to say, is offered as part of a 
religion. And what has to be insisted upon is that there 
ts no record of any real religion having been humanly 
invented. ‘The Christian religion is known to have been 
born out of the Hebrew religion as the result of a par- 
ticular event—the existence on earth for a few years 
of Jesus Christ (an event which still seems, despite the 
most stringent research, to have actually occurred !)— 
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and in turn the Hebrew religion issued from earlier cults 
of the Divine. Moreover, as far back as one may go in 
historical inquiry, as widely as one may travel the earth, 
it 1s impossible to find a time or place where the recogni- 
tion and worship of the Divine is unknown. In spite 
of the researches into primitive cults which have been 
carried out by E. B. Tylor, Sir James Frazer, Andrew 
Lang, and their like ; in spite of all the theories of how 
the cult of the Divine originated which have been put 
forward by such writers as Max Muller or Grant Allen— 
for instance, the fantastic suggestion, based on a mis- 
understanding of Herodotus, that Homer created the 
Athenian pantheon—in spite of the Freudian hypo- 
thesis of how men came to conceive God, and so on, it 
is quite impossible to account for the origin of the 
recognition and worship of the Divine. No instance 
of a particular manifestation of Divine worship originating 
has ever been discovered. Further, if what we know 
of the limitations of the human imagination is taken 
into account, it 15 impossible to suppose that the notion of 
the Divine sprang from men’s tmaginations. If what Locke 
and Hume, for instance, say* about the imagination is 
correct, that the source of all we imagine is in experience, 
that “the imagination of man cannot exceed that ori- 
ginal stock of ideas furnished by the internal and ex- 
ternal senses”, then certainly the birth of the Divine 
did not take place inside men’s heads. It seems, in fact, 
that the recognition and worship of the Divine is co- 
existent with man. 

Incidentally, if this is so, the inquiring unbeliever may 
well be invited to consider the gravity of his position while 
he continues to remain an unbeliever and accordingly 
contradicts a tendency so profoundly human. 

6. Still the inquiring unbeliever has not yet been 
brought to the doors of the Church. It may be said 
that even if one grants that a man must have a religion, 
on the grounds (a) that that is the only way he can have 
guidance of how he should exercise his power of choice, 
and (b) that religion would seem to be normally insepar- 
able from human beings, it remains that the ordinary 

* Locke, Essay, e.g. II, 1,2; Hume, Enquiry, V, II. 
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man of to-day thinks he is offered several religions. Why 
should he embrace the Christian rather than the Mahom- 
medan or the Buddhist ? To the extent religions differ, 
may it not be, he can ask, one of the latter and not the 
Christian which has hold of the truth ? To this the apolo- 
gist may reply that it is quite impossible for any human 
being on the outside to decide that any one of the great 
religions possesses the truth. The inquiring unbeliever has 
already been led to see that he is unable to decide whether 
or not the Catholic Church possesses the truth: likewise 
he cannot be in a position to decide if the Buddhists or 
the Moslems possess it. ‘This being so, for the ordinary 
inhabitant of Christendom to embrace either Moham- 
medanism or Buddhism in preference to Christianity 
must be a matter of whim, and since actually it is not very 
practicable for him to embrace either Mohammedanism 
or Buddhism while continuing to reside in Christendom, 
it follows that in reality he is not offered a choice of re- 
ligions, but only one, 

However, that is not all. The apologist may also invite 
the inquiring unbeliever to study the books of writers 
such as Cumont, Frazer, and Loisy, books which are re- 
garded as leading their readers away from the Faith, 
for then the inquiring unbeliever will see that the Chris- 
tian religion has a kinship with many ancient cults. In 
these there was an essential rite, for the origin of which 
it is quite impossible to account, and yet one may well 
suppose that it is a rite intimately linked to the deep 
mystery of things. The pagan god was sacrificed to 
himself. For Christians that mystic rite survives to-day 
in the awful mystery of the Mass, wherein Christians 
make oblation to God of God Himself; it survives there 
although, of course, it has undergone a vital metamor- 
phosis thanks to the Christian belief that Jesus Christ 
died to save all men and that His sacrifice is perpetuated. 
At the same time as the Christian Faith is unique and 
only two thousand years old, it yet has about it some- 
thing as old as the primal hills, “that hath kept watch 
o’er man’s mortality”. And the point is that this some- 
thing which the Christian religion shares with the most 
ancient cults of the Divine the other great religions lack. 
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Thus altogether it should become evident that the 
ordinary man of to-day, being bound to have a theory 
of why he is alive so that he may be guided in how he 
should exercise his power of choice, and finding that an 
acceptable theory is given only in religion, has only one 
rational course before him—to join the Church. Dom 
Chapman says in his article that the convert “must not 
join the Church because he likes it rather better than other 
‘churches’, but because there isn’t any other”. For 
the ordinary man of to-day it comes, on this argument, 
to appear as if “there isn’t any other”’. 

7. There remains the difficulty of disposing oneself 
to receive the gift of Faith. I shall not discuss it. The 
contemporary apologist may draw on Pascal—especially 
since the rationalist objections to Pascal have been to some 
extent forestalled in the earlier part of the argument. 


Such, then, with due diffidence and in the merest out- 
line, is the type of argument I have to suggest. It is an 
argument exclusively in favour of Catholicism. I con- 
fess that at the moment I do not see how one can be a 
Protestant apologist. I should add that the argument 
is not one I myself find satisfying, but I do think it is not 
without weight. A priest of wide experience, to whom I 
have mentioned it, tells me that it is on the lines of what a 
number of converts have found to be the course of their 
actual lives. In any case, since throughout it argues from 
what an inquiring unbeliever already accepts or thinks 
he accepts, it should serve to illustrate my meaning when 
I say that I consider the contemporary apologist should 
enter into the potential convert’s neo-pagan point of 
view. It is solely with that purpose that I venture to 
state it. ONTGOMERY BE.cion. 


A Note on the Symposium 
By the Epiror 


I feel that I must give Mr. Belgion full marks for 
having been the only symposiast to stick faithfully to 
the subject of the discussion which has been running 
through these last three numbers of the Review. On 
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the other hand, a great deal of what he says seems to me 
just as subjective as any of Mr. de la Bédoyére’s opinions, 
and, opinions for opinions, I find myself more | 
to agree with those of the latter writer. And I think 
that in this l am “objective”, as the method of apologetics 
which commends itself to me happens to be quite different 
from that suggested by his very interesting remarks. 
On this point I shall have something to say later. Dr. 
Bevan and Abbot Chapman appeared to me to evade, 
more or less completely, the point at issue. Both articles 
were admirably written. Indeed, as a piece of literature 
no praise is too high for Dr. Bevan’s paper, on that score 
he must undoubtedly have full marks. I had hoped that 
he would have discussed from the point of view of the 
critical Anglicanism for which he stands, the value of the 
historical arguments advanced by our theologians and 
historians in favour, say, of our beliefs about the See 
of Rome, taking as his text Abbot Chapman’s book on the 
Primacy of the Holy See or the late Baron Von Hiigel’s 
little book on “The Petrine Claims’’, Or he might have 
criticized the Catholic principle of the Bible plus tradi- 
tion against the background of the view taught in the 
XXIst Article of Religion. The field for such criti- 
cism is large. 

I have received a letter from Mr. de la Bédoyére 
in which he strongly objects to what he considers a com- 
plete misunderstanding of his position on the part of 
Mr. Belgion. I will quote part of it : 


First, he says that he never suggested that the Church’s loss 
of prestige was due to the weakness of apologetics. Nor did I 
maintain that he did. He said that the apologist had a magnificent 
opportunity of doing something to stop the rot, but that he 
failed to take advantage of his chance. I merely said that, consider- 
ing the vigour of anti-Catholic propaganda, apologetics were not, 
perhaps, so unsuccessful as Mr. Belgion thought, adding that 
probably apologetics had little to do either with increasing 
prestige, or, in so far as it was poor apologetics, adding to the 
causes of this loss of prestige. Secondly, Mr. Belgion objects 
to my challenging “‘statements of obvious fact”. It is true 
that facts are facts and neither true nor false, but Mr. 
Belgion’s view that “X is a fact” is a judgment and may 
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be true or false. I consider that the judgment: “the Church 
has emphatically lost prestige” may be true or false. In defence of 
its truth, I myself stated that “more and more people, both 
educated and uneducated, are settling comfortably into agnos- 
ticism”. In defence of its falsity, I now state (1) that the Church 
has greater spiritual authority to-day than at any time since the 
Reformation (I refer, of course, to the Catholic Church). (2) that 
the number of converts seems to be increasing, (3) that more and 
more detached observers (including Mr. Belgion) are seriously 
interested in the claims of the Church, (4) that Catholic philosophy 
and history are no longer considered to be “mere apologetics”, 
(5) that in Britain, Germany, the United States and Italy, the 
moral, social and political authority of the Church has been 
increasing during the present century. 


And he writes in a private letter which he allows me to 
quote : 


I think it ought to be boldly asserted that the fact that so 
many of the present-day intelligentsia turn up their noses at 
the Church is absolutely no proof that the arguments of apologists 
are out of place. It may be the intelligentsia, and not the argu- 
ments, that are on trial. The intelligentsia may have, and probably 
have, forgotten how to think straight, and there is no call on 
apologists to think crookedly in order to meet them on their own 
ground. Judging by the general results of the work of the intelli- 
gentsia on human happiness and welfare, they have been thinking 
crookedly a long time. The Church, if it be what it claims to be, 
is altogether too big to adapt itself to a passing current in dogma, 
and therefore, too, in its way of appealing to the world. 


What do you mean by prestige? If you mean by it 
numerical strength, influence on legislation, the support 
of the wealthy and great, the backing of secular culture, 
wide possessions, then indeed the Church has lost prestige 
in Europe. But at the time when her prestige was highest 
in these respects her moral prestige was at its lowest. 
Undoubtedly her moral, her spiritual prestige has not 
stood so high as it does to-day for a very long time, cer- 
tainly not since the 17th century. Fr. M. C. D’Arcy 
in the terminal essay which he contributes to a recently 
published volume of Catholic Essays edited by him 
(“The Life of the Church,” Sheed and Ward), quotes 
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a “contemporary sociologist” as saying of the Holy See: 
“T know nothing—in our own days, at any rate—to com- 
pare with it for sincerity”. The fact is that “prestige” 
is a word to juggle with, unless you define your meaning 
and terms of reference very closely. Apart from this 
obvious fact, Mr. Belgion has a reckless, slap-dash method 
of generalizing from what he thinks he sees that makes 
the most sympathetic reader—and he knows well that 
I am that—very suspicious of the value of his judgments. 
I will give one instance : 


One indication among others of the public aspect of this loss 
of prestige—for it has, of course, been going on for years—is the 
reception met with by Leo XIII’s declaration that the various 
nations would recover if the Christian spirit were born again and 
flourished afresh in each of them: not a single nation paid the 
least attention to him (p. 255). (My italics.) 


This is a peculiarly unfortunate illustration. Catholic 
affairs were certainly at a pretty low ebb when Pius IX 
died. One might indeed have said then with some 
plausibility that “‘prestige” had departed. But Leo XIII 
was hardly on the throne before the scene began to 
change. ‘This Pontiff was the only statesman in Europe 
capable of standing up to Bismarck. He out-manceuvred 
him so cleverly that Bismarck had to withdraw the anti- 
Catholic Falk laws with the result that his Kulturkampf 
against the Church in Germany collapsed utterly. He 
was great enough to know when he was beaten and re- 
ceived (it is said) with a creditable show of gratitude 
the Order of Christ (I believe in diamonds) that Pope 
Leo sent him as a consolation prize. ‘The words quoted 
by Mr. Belgion are surely such as one might expect to 
find in an Encyclical letter from the senior Bishop of 
Christendom ; state documents of any kind always have 
some analogous preamble. When it came to deeds 
instead of words, or rather to words that were also deeds, 
the Papal policy had a great deal of attention paid to it, 
ét pour cause. ‘Two remarkable domestic initiatives, 
the results of which are to our lasting benefit with us 
to-day, of Leo XIII’s reign were the restoration of the 
scholastic philosophy, philosophia perennis, and the insist- 
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ence on sociological studies among the Clergy, not to 
speak of the Pope’s own teachings on the latter subject. 
I cannot conceive what Mr. Belgion means by saying 
that “not a single nation paid the least attention to 
him”. His words were, of course, primarily addressed to 
Catholics, but they travelled far beyond the limits of the 
Catholic Communion ; it was inevitable that they should 
do so, for Catholics are found everywhere. If there 
exists to-day in Europe any mean between a blind re- 
actionary defence of a soulless Capitalism and the social 
revolution in its extremest form, it is largely to Leo XIII 
that we owe it. 

I note also that it is evident from what he says about 
them both, that Mr. Belgion has not read the latest 
books of M. Bergson and M. Blondel; respectively 
Les Deux sources de la Morale et de la Religion, and 
La Philosophie Catholique. I hold no brief for either of 
these distinguished menas philosophers, but I must protest 
against their being bracketed together as pragmatists 
who maintain the cult of emotion and instinct, that and 
nothing more. This is the merest popular journalism, it is 
really untrue, if their work is taken as a whole and their 
latest developments given their due value. (I am sorry to 
have to use strong language, but after all Mr. Belgion 
does so himself sometimes.) His estimate of Blondel 
is the more curious that his own tentatively proposed 
apologetic, based on a fundamental agnosticism taking 
refuge in an act of choice rendered necessary by the 
facts of experience, has no uncertain affiliation to M. 
Blondel’s first manner—in L’ Action; his later work has, 
of course, greatly developed, not to say modified, his 
earlier position in that book. 

I say “tentatively proposed apologetic” because Mr. 
Belgion, besides telling us that his “argument is not one I 
myself find satisfying”, adding, “but I do think it is not 
without weight”, expressly says: “I give the indication, 
however, entirely in order to illustrate my criticism of 
the value of the arguments now employed in Catholic 
apologetics and in no way as an actual recommendation 
of what should actually be adopted.” Now it seems to 
me that what prevents Mr. Belgion’s argument being 
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satisfactory is precisely its preliminary metaphysical 
agnosticism. I speak, of course, for myself only, but I 
find it impossible to dissociate completely my meta- 
physical from my religious beliefs. I believe myself in 
the validity of certain metaphysical arguments for the 
existence of God. I think that these arguments fail to 
produce conviction only where they are misunderstood, 
usually through being transferred to an order to which 
they do not belong, or where some unconquerable preju- 
dice masquerading as a first principle blocks their entrance 
into the mind. I admit that they are not very easy to 
understand, and that a certain amount of mental dis- 
cipline is necessary before a modern can see their intelli- 
sibility and truth. (Of course I am here speaking only of 
philosophers.) Also it is only too easy to caricature 
them, and inadequate apostles often do so with disastrous 
consequences.™ 
I own that it surprises me very much that Mr. 
Belgion should be an Agnostic. His arguments are 
habitually offered as being so absolutely the last word 
on the subject he happens to be discussing, there is so 
complete an absence of hesitation in the conclusions he 
presents, that it is hard to envisage him as being without 
any knowledge of ultimate reality. Perhaps he would 
say that he is more at his ease in the sphere of the knowable 
ao 4 because of his agnostic convictions as to what may 
ie behind or beyond it. Did not Thomas Huxley say 
something of this sort? Yet Mr. Belgion is surely too 
acute not to realize that agnosticism makes a very definite 
statement as to the nature of ultimate reality, however 
open to criticism the form in which it makes it, and the 
grounds on which it is made, may be. That it is in fact 
a metaphysical doctrine, quite as definitely as the system of 
Hegel or of Spinoza or of any other dogmatic philosopher. 
It is evident that if Mr. Belgion’s metaphysical position 
permitted him to believe in some kinship between man 


*I know that, pretending to a metaphysical belief in the existence of 
God, Iam in a minority among English philosophers to-day. Yet not 
alone, and I see nocause to be ashamed of my fellows. The late Lord 
Balfour was a subtle and powerful thinker, Dean Inge can hardly be 
described as stupid (except, perhaps, on one subject!), A. E. Taylor, 
Alfred Whitehead, and Fr. M. C. D’Arcy are not fools, nor is Sir Herbert 
Samuel exactly an obscurantist. And, of course, there are many others. 
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and ultimate reality, his “positive” argument from the 
facts of life would at once assume a very different aspect, 
It might well, I think, become decisive. And we may 
therefore feel very grateful to him for having put it 
so clearly and persuasively. 

Mr. de la Bédoyare made some very good points in 
his contribution, which was really a study in certain 
motives of conversion, a Most interesting subject, but 
not the one set for the Symposium. 


“There is no one more unconvincing, and therefore more 
useless for his purpose, than the Catholic writer who reveals 
his prejudices in every sentence, and yet claims the intellectual 
objectivity of the writer of a mathematical treatise.” 


And again, the whole of the long paragraph beginning 
on p. 233 of the last number with the words : 


“The manner of apologists is, alas, often deplorable.” 
On the previous page, too: 


“TI suppose that many a madman has claimed to be God, 
but only one Man who by the rest of His actions showed 
Himself to be not only sane, but profoundly wise, has made 
the same claim.” 


This has been said before, but it cannot be repeated 
too often. 
Axcar THOROLD, 
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Art. 8—SOME HANDICAPS OF THE CHURCH 


VERY man who embraces a career which at once 

involves specialized knowledge and active inter- 
ference in the lives of his fellows makes himself neces- 
sarily an object of comment beyond the ordinary run 
of humanity. The lawyer whose advice in a critical 
situation may be so helpful or disastrous, or the doctor 
whose prescription may completely alter and perhaps 
ruin the prospects of his patient, is peculiarly likely to 
draw odium on himself if his professional skill brings no 
happy issue to those who have consulted him. The lay- 
man concerned is incapable of judging the soundness of 
his precepts, while sufficiently critical of the measure of 
his fees, and if any unfortunate mannerism or suspicion 
of insincerity accompanies advice which proves fruitless 
in the result the most violent wrath is easily aroused. 
“That old fox of a lawyer” or “that smooth-tongued 
charlatan of a medico” are the kinds of expression we 
must all of us have heard, and represent the strictures 
which the most skilful and conscientious of practitioners 
can hardly hope always to escape. 

Of like nature must be the experience of the priest. 
More than the men of law or medicine, his training and 
knowledge are specialized and peculiar, and are enhanced 
to the believing mind by the sanctity of his apostolic 
office. His advice, however, is often given where it is 
not sought, and to the unbelieving or indifferent the 
authority he claims is an extra irritant. Moreover, his 
counsel, while often not less ungrateful than that of the 
secular professional, has no visible result to appeal to, 
however sound it may be and however strictly it may be 
followed. 

Considerations such as the above will sufficiently 
account for a measure of hostility to the priesthood in 
all times and places, but it by no means explains the 
fierce antagonism that has been generated in some: 
for instance, the ferocious anti-clericalism which, if 
somewhat abated in France, has broken out with fresh 
virulence in Spain, and is, I suppose, always latent, if not 
explosive, in Spanish and Portuguese America. What is 
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the origin of this sinister spirit, and is it in any way 
perventible ? 

Some, I fancy, will say at once that persecution is 
an “inseparable accident” of the Church, that she is 
bound to incur it in the fulfilment of her mission, and that 
only abnegation of duty would avert it. This may be 
true without being the whole truth. The Church, going 
forward with her teaching, will always encounter and make 
enemies, but such enemies may be increased by acci- 
dental causes, wholly separable from the Church’s mission, 
There are doubtless always malignant fanatics who hate 
religion for its own sake; but these may find allies of 
many other descriptions who need never have been drawn 
into their orbit. When trouble or failure comes, it is 
not always the enemy’s fault. 

Take the effects of Nationalism for example. It may 
easily happen that in some country the Church and her 
representatives become identified with an anti-national 
interest. ‘This was the case in Bohemia for some three 
hundred years. In 1620 Bohemian independence was 
crushed by the Emperor after the battle of the White 
Mountain, and the country remained subject to Vienna 
until the end of the late war. Now Bohemia is mainly 
Slav, and had been Protestant, while the Emperors were 
German and Catholic, and therefore to ardent Bohemian 

atriots Catholicism appeared clothed in the garb of 

eutonic tyranny. Exactly the contrary has been the 
case in Poland, where the Catholic and the national tradi- 
tions have been mutually stimulated by opposition to 
Prussian heresy or Russian schism. What might have 
happened in Italy had the movement for unity developed 
on the lines of federalism it is perhaps idle now to specu- 
late; but undoubtedly in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century a full allegiance to Church and State 
appeared irreconcilable to many Italian Catholics—a 
supposed incompatibility now happily shown to have 
been transitory and accidental. 

A still graver condition has arisen when the current 
opinion of theologians has been applied as if it were 
essential doctrine, irrespective of the circumstances of 


the time. The Deposing Power, so disastrously invoked 
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in 1570, is the outstanding instance. Never defined, 
and disavowed on the scaffold by a man so holy as Edmund 
Campion, it remained fatal to the Catholic cause and 
Catholic liberty in England and Ireland for two centuries, 
only to be explicitly repudiated in the third by a Pontiff 
reputed to be the most uncompromising of modern 
times.* It may perhaps be argued that the condemna- 
tion of the Jesuit compromise on ancestor-worship in 
China stands upon the same footing, but of this I cannot 
speak with assurance. Nothing, however, but an impera- 
tive moral duty could justify a decision of which the 
results must have been so certain and so tragic. 

Another cause of lay hostility is the possession of 
secular privileges by the clergy. For the relief from 
taxation of churches, schools, and charitable buildings a 
case is obvious; but, if I mistake not, the principle of 
exemption has sometimes been extended to all ecclesi- 
astical property whatsoever, with what effect on the 
minds of burdened taxpayers may be well imagined. 
It is the same with political status like the former “Etat” 
of the clergy in France. Clerics in political positions are 
exposed like ordinary politicians to the odium of taking 
unpopular decisions or the temptation of taking popular 
ones which are unjustified, and the discredit of both 
will be reflected on their order. I would not make it 
impossible for a priest exceptionally qualified like the late 
Dr. Seipel to take his part in the affairs of his country, but 
I would certainly give to no prelate as such the right of a 
seat in a Second Chamber. His very pride of place will 
impair his real power. 

hen, of course, there is the accumulation of posses- 
sions. Whether their policy was justified or not, I do 
not suppose that the authors of the Statute of Mortmain 
were other than conscientious Catholics, who thought 
they had a real evil to deal with. The question does not 
arise with us in modern England, where the needs of 
the Church are out of all proportion to the resources ; 
but I fancy that the revenues, at least before the war, 


* See Abbot Butler’s Vatican Council ch.i; Simpson’s Life of Campion, 
Ed. 1896, p. 454; also the opinion of Pope Urban quoted by Newman 
(Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, Section 3). 
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of certain sees in Austria and Hungary would be hard 
to justify. Elsewhere the dues for marriages and funerals, 
having regard to the means of the people, have been the 
subject of comment and attack. 

The clergy are often blamed for their part in secular 
affairs into which they have been led by circumstances 
rather than design. In Ireland, for example, the undue 
activities (as most English Catholics thought) of prelates 
like Archbishop Croke may be traced ultimately to the 
— of the old laws of religious proscription which 
almost extirpated the Catholic landowners and thereby 
deprived the people of their natural leaders in secular 
affairs. In Malta again the departure of the Knights 
left no indigenous inhabitants of prominence save the 
priests, except for a close corporation of the Bar. And 
if in some countries education became monopolized by 
the clergy it was because no one else was capable of under- 
taking it. But, of course, leadership and influence, once 
acquired, are not lightly surrendered by anyone. 

The calumnies circulated against the Church and 
clergy in most, if not in all, countries are so wanton, 
if not outrageous, that they are apt to provoke a heated 
and undiscriminating defence. Nothing is to be gained, 
however, by joining battle on bad ground or by defending 
the indefensible for the sake merely of supporting the 
right side. The sacred character of a good cause cannot 
be made to cover errors in political or historical or even 
ecclesiastical controversy. To rush in blindly in the 
Church’s interest may be an act of chivalry, but it is not 
necessarily an act of wisdom unless the champion ac- 
quaints himself with the merits of the dispute, and if to 
want of knowledge and discrimination the Catholic 
protagonist adds personal acrimony and want of charity— 
and how often does this happen !—he does positive and 
substantial harm to his 

There is a hymn written by Fr. Faber ‘in a mood of 
pessimism which contains the following lines : 

The Church, the Sacraments, the Faith, 
Their uphill journey take, 

Lose here what there they gain, and when 
We lean upon them, break. 
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Poets must not be taken too literally, or it might be 
possible to frame a serious indictment against the writer 
of these strange words, but undoubtedly they express 
a feeling of discouragement which all but the most in- 
sensitive must have sometimes felt. Do those who feel 
it ever reflect that some steps towards better things may 
be in their own hands, and that for some things that go 
amiss the blame is within and not without ? I fear that 
too many Catholics feel no sense of corporate responsi- 
bility for the progress of the Church at all. When they 
have done what they think their individual duty to their 
individual souls they let everything else drift. And even 
those who wish to do something are too apt to look to 
high places for a lead. Of course, ecclesiastical authority 
must always have the last word, but it is too much to 
expect it always to have the first. ‘Don’t wait to be 
told to do something—do it first and report it afterwards,” 
I remember Archbishop Ireland saying; but there are 
too many who are afraid of what may be said to them 
when their report is made. 

I do not hesitate to say that there is far too much moral 
timidity linked with inertia among the laity in England. 
They do not speak their minds as they might on Church 
affairs. Not that for one moment I would encourage a 
carping, nagging spirit towards their ecclesiastical leaders 
among the laity. If, however, there is to be an active 
and intelligent interest in the life of the Church, some 
degree of criticism is an inevitable complement of that 
interest. For example, in some diocese there may be an 
ambitious building project for which subscriptions are 
urgently asked. In such a case it is hard to see how 
interest can be sustained in the enterprise without the 
expected contributors forming their own ideas as to its 
aesthetic and financial aspects, and if they do form their 
ideas it is surely their duty to express them, not to give per- 
functorily and grumble privately. It is their affair, in the 
broad sense, as much as their Diocesan’s or his Chapter’s. 

In an earlier generation every development of Catholic 
life in England was warmly canvassed and discussed. 
Certainly there were abuses at that time—for example 
the indefensible licence of the Rambler, counterbalanced, 
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thaps, by the then intolerant rigour of the Dublin 


eview. But are such controversies worse than tepidity, 
and is not their absence a symptom of inertia ? What 
does it really matter if a writer here and there goes 
beyond the line? He will be corrected and find his level 
and a just view of the issue will be evolved. But if any- 
one has real constructive ideas he must proclaim them 
with constant iteration if apathy is to be destroyed and 
oo broken through. I think it was Sir William 

arcourt who said that no one ever paid the smallest 
attention to anything new unless it was repeated at least 
seven times in the selfsame words. 

We have a number of excellent societies for various 
objects, but we have no proper organ for the interchange 
or expression of representative opinion, whether clerical 
or lay. I am told that the opportunity of the clergy 
to express themselves in Synod has so completely and for 
so long become a mere form that to take advantage of it 
would be regarded asa revolutionary act. Yet once it must 
have had a real meaning and purpose, and might in some 
form or other be revived. Why, to take the lowest 
ground, should the clergy be debarred from the hygienic 
exercise of letting off steam which is so comforting to 
mankind at large? And they might surely have some- 
thing to say which it would not be amiss for Bishops 
and Chapters to listen to. Authority, and especially 
ecclesiastical authority, is quite strong enough to suffer 
no harm from the freest talk. 

The laity, of course, can join bodies such as the Catholic 
Union, Catholic Association or the like; but if they do 
they will find that their society is not regarded as repre- 
sentative outside its own members, and of course there 
is some ground for this criticism. No society privately 
and voluntarily recruited can be properly called repre- 
sentative. Some unit for a constituency must be taken 
which covers the whole ground. Why not have Diocesan 
Councils chosen by the parishes? Personally, I would 
start with responsible Parish Councils ; but, failing these, 
the parish representative on the Diocesan Council 
might be elected at a general meeting of the congregation 
—subject, it might be, to the veto of the Rector. Of 
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course the Diocesan Councils would have no power ; 
but none the less they might be exceedingly useful in 
discussion and suggestion and letting the authorities 
know what was generally thought. Further there might 
be Provincial Joint Committees of the Diocesan Councils 
and perhaps even a Central National Committee repre- 
senting all the Councils which might meet on the occasion 
of some emergency. 

Of course I am well aware that any such bodies as I 
suggest will be denounced as unnecessary and mischievous 
conglomerations of interfering busybodies. That many 
foolish things would be said at their discussions is certain ; 
that some foolish resolutions would be passed is probable. 
I am certain, however, that there would be a balance of 
advantage. ‘The mere fact of free ventilation of ideas 
would destroy false notions and chimerical projects. 
And when the froth had subsided I believe definite 
practical projects for the advantage of the Church would 
emerge, and our harassed administrators would be 
sensibly relieved.* At present the laity as a whole do 
not pull their weight. There are movements enough 
and to spare, sometimes overlapping and competing; 
but while funds and energy are often dissipated, there 
are reserves of energy and willingness untouched. I know 
there are projects for the co-operation of various societies 
through some elected Council, but there are immense 
difficulties in the way of such a policy. Give every 
adult Catholic, resident in a parish, man or woman, some 
place and status, be it only advisory, in the organization 
of the Church’s temporal work, and you will bring in a 
host of workers in whom trust will beget responsibility. 
Have your limitations, if you will—no politics on the one 
hand, no interference in spirituals on the other—and 
remember the constituted authority above. But let 
all feel that they have a part and lot in the Church’s 
work, and you will get a Aatpea, a “reasonable service’’, 
worth far more to the glory of God and the help of man 
than mechanical loyalty or grudging contribution. 


RANKEILLOUR. 


*For example an organization might be worked out for the quick 
tracing of removals, which must be a constant source of leakage. 
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CurisTIANITy IN Cettic Lanps: A History of the 
Churches of the Celts, their Origin, their Develop- 
ment, Influence and Mutual Relations. By Dom 


Louis Gougaud. (Sheed and Ward, 183.) 


In spite of the progress of Celtic studies during the 
last half century there has been an astonishing dearth of 
trustworthy books in English dealing with Celtic 
Christianity and, above all, with its development in 
Ireland. However, the last three years have shown a 
remarkable improvement. We have had Father Ryan’s 
excellent work on the early history of Irish Monasticism 
and, above all, Dr. J. F. Kenney’s great bibliographical 
guide to the ecclesiastical history of Ireland (New York, 
1929), the value of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
Neither of these, however, supplies the place of a general 
introduction to the whole subject of Celtic Christianity, 
which is what Dom Gougaud has provided in the present 
work. It is founded upon his earlier book—Les Chrétientés 
Celtiques—which appeared some twenty years ago, but 
while the latter was, in Dr. Kenney’s words, ‘‘a compact 
and comprehensive little manual’, the present book is 
a stately volume of more than 500 pages that contains 
a large amount of new material and incorporates all the 
results of the last twenty years’ work in Celtic studies. 
It remains, however, a handbook rather than a history, 
though its value is none the less on that account : indeed, 
it would have been impossible to cover so wide a field 
by a strictly narrative treatment. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of the Celtic churches was characteristically 
centrifugal and spasmodic, and follows a curiously 
divergent course from that of continental Europe. It 
attains its maximum intensity at the beginning and 
diminishes in power and spiritual influence as it proceeds. 
When the civilization of the rest of Europe was at its 
lowest ebb in the seventh and eighth centuries the Celtic 
Churches were in the fullness of their strength, and when 
Europe was entering on the most brilliant phase of 
medieval culture in the twelfth century, Celtic Christen- 
dom was decadent and barbarous. ‘There is an 
286 
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extraordinary contrast between the amazing spiritual and 
intellectual fertility of the Irish Church from the time 
of Columbanus to that of Erigena and Sedulius, when the 
Irish monks were the apostles and teachers of the West, and 
its sterility and barbarism in the eleventh and twelfth 
century, when St. Malachi could say that his countrymen 
had never seen a monk but only knew the name from the 
traditions of the past. No doubt the Viking invasions were 
largely responsible for this state of things, but they were 
not peculiar to Ireland, and elsewhere the cessation of 
the invasions was followed by a more or less rapid recovery. 
The premature decline of Celtic Christianity is ascribed 
by Dom Gougaud to the inherent weaknesses of their 
ecclesiastical system. “What Paul Fournier has said of 
their canonical work may well be applied to their 
ecclesiastical institutions as a whole : ‘Here as elsewhere, 
the Celtic genius, when it was no longer a question of 
stimulating individual action, but of organizing and 
governing, was unable to construct anything destined to 
endure ; here as elsewhere, the victory remained with 
the Latin genius.’ ” 

It is, however, unjust to judge the Celtic achievement 
by the results of its later development, and Dom Gougaud 
rightly devotes the greater part of his book to the brilliant 
flowering of Christian culture and monastic institutions 
during the earlier centuries, and relegates the history 
of the later period to a single penultimate chapter. This 
contains a very interesting account of the movement 
of ecclesiastical reform that caused the decline of Celtic 
particularism and the introduction of the normal 
system of ecclesiastical organization that was common 
to the Western Church. It does not, however, do justice 
to the positive side of the later Celtic development ; for, 
in spite of the decline of the Celtic Churches, the post- 
Viking period seems to have witnessed a movement of 
syncretism between the tradition of Latin ecclesiastical 
culture and that of the native Celtic element which had 
an important influence on the development of Irish 
literature. This is also the period that saw the great 
development of Celtic hagiography in which the genius 
of Celtic Christianity finds one of its most characteristic 
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expressions, and, however slight may be its value as history, 
it is of the first importance for the study of medieval 
Celtic culture and folklore. The voyage of Brendan, the 
life of St. Find-chu, who lay for seven years on seven 
sickles made by seven smiths in order to regain the place 
in heaven which he had made over as a gift to the king of 
the Deri, the life of St. Moling, the story of Mog Raith, 
the Irish executioner of St. John the Baptist, and many 
more, all take us back into a strange half-pagan world 
that seems infinitely more distant than the world of St. 
Columban or Sedulius Scotus. It is typical of this strangely 
anomalous development of Irish culture in which history 
sometimes seems to run backwards that the most venerable 
relic of Irish scholarship—the Psalter of St. Columba— 
should have survived as The Battles of the O’Donnells, 
the tribal mascot that was carried sunwise round the 
army of Cinell Connaill in order to ensure victory in war, 
and has remained in the hereditary possession of the 
O’Donnells down to modern times. For behind the 
darkness of the age of the penal laws and the romantic 
twilight of the Middle Ages there lies the heroic age of 
Celtic Christianity which, thanks to the work of scholars 
like Dom Gougaud, is now emerging from the mists 
of legend and appearing in its true greatness. ‘The 
Catholic public have been too long dependent on the 
= fictions of books like Archbishop Healey’s Insula 

anctorum—lreland’s ancient schools and _ scholars— 
and it was high time that they should possess a thoroughly 
trustworthy and competent guide to Celtic Christian 
antiquity such as Dom Gougaud’s work at last provides. 


CHRISTOPHER Dawson. 


FATHER TYRRELL AND THE Mopernist Movement. By 
J. Lewis May, Author of Cardinal Newman, etc. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ios. 6d. net.) 


Arter the lapse of twenty-five years—Father Tyrrell 
left his Order in 1906—it would now seem possible to 
look at the Modernist Movement of that time, and at 
him who was called its protagonist, in their right 
perspective ; and if so, then it has been well that the work 
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has been entrusted to so keen a discerner of character, 
and'so brilliant an artist, as Mr. J. Lewis May. Mr. May 
has, moreover, the advantage of being influenced by 
no undue prejudice, one way or the other. He did not 
know Father Tyrrell ; he has drawn his conclusions almost 
entirely from his subject’s own writings and descriptions 
of himself; he has strengthened those conclusions by 
reflexions of his own ; his chief aim has been to show the 
growth of Father Tyrrell’s mind, and the consistency 
of that development from the beginning to the end. 
Naturally the basis of his study has been the famous 
Autobiography ; but of this it may be well to say a word 
of warning. ‘The Autobiography was written when 
Father Tyrrell was already a victim to an insidious 
disease and when he had severed his connexion with all 
that life had hitherto meant for him. He wrote almost as 
a dead man might write, who looked back on his past as 
if it were that of another. He wrote as one who, 
disappointed at the end, could see only disappointment 
from the beginning ; and who, with that developed gift 
of caustic writing which had grown in ‘his later years, 
could not refrain from turning it upon himself. Even 
at the time when the Autobiography was first published, 
those who had known Father Tyrrell well felt that he 
had not done himself justice. As when dealing with his 
adversaries, of whatever school, he would see only the 
black and make no account of the white, so in the 
Autobiography he had done with himself. As he had 
treated his enemies with withering ridicule rather than 
with patient understanding, so had he treated himself 
in the bitter account of his first years which has been called 
his Autobiography. Had he written it at an earlier date, 
say when Nova et Vetera and Hard Sayings were written, 
we might have seen another Tyrrell: one who could win 
love and esteem from the most opposite natures, who was 
not the insincere man he describes himself, one to whom 
the supernatural, and the love of God, meant far more than 
all the philosophies and word-mongerings in the world. 
Such at least was the Tyrrell whom the present writer 
knew more than thirty years ago ; and when he looks back, 
in spite of Mr. May’s true and irrefutable exposure, he is 
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not inclined to alter his opinion. Mr. May has used the 
illustration of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ; the reader of 
his work now sees, what at the time he did not see, that 
there were two Tyrrells, and in the end the evil genius 
in him got the better of the good. But he cannot forget 
the conversations on prayer and the insight into heaven 
which Father Tyrrell gave him; he cannot forget his “I 
will say Mass for you to-morrow,” as if it were the one 
good thing he had to give; he cannot forget a certain 
unfinished treatise on the Love of God, which was 
never published, but which Father Tyrrell had once 
hoped to make the masterpiece of his whole life. All this 
side of the man was known to one or two, at least, of his 
friends ; and if the question is asked how it was that his 
errors were not discovered sooner, why it was that even 
when they were discovered he was nevertheless treated 
with such consideration, the answer lies in this: Father 
Tyrrell’s power lay in his heart rather than in his brain ; 
when he wrote at the dictate of his heart, all the world 
went after him. But the day came when the brain 
began to dictate to the heart, and then followed disaster ; 
all the more since, as we now can see, that brain was itself 
diseased. 

Hence when we read Mr. May’s analysis of Father 
Tyrrell’s early life, founded as it is on his subject’s portrait 
of himself, we recognize it as painfully true ; at the same 
time we know that there must have been something else 
in this wayward son, who was nevertheless the dearest 
of all her children to his mother; in this idle schoolboy 
whom, nevertheless, his most discerning master delighted 
to teach; in this independent and half-bullying brother, 
whose sister, nevertheless, was prepared to follow him 
to death. Father Tyrrell could describe himself in his 
youth as a scoffing unbeliever, yet he could win the affection 
of young Maturin; as a criticizing, intolerant, half- 
Puritan, yet Dolling was proud to be his friend. Or 
when at last he came into the Church, and applied for 
admission into the Society of Jesus, they were experienced 
men and men of judgment, however the later Tyrrell 
may belittle them, who were won by the youth that came 
to their door. He teased Father Henry Schomberg Kerr, 
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yet Father Kerr dearly loved him ; he was a sore trial 
to his novice-master, Father Morris, yet it was affection 
for his young aspirant, and not dislike, which ym 
Father Morris to advise his return to “the world” from 
which he had come. As Mr. May remarks, “Father 
Morris was right” ; he cared for the young rebel better 
than the rebel knew, better than he cared for himself. 

We might carry on this list of conquests through all 
Father Tyrrell’s years in the Society ; among his com- 
panions, though he could be as abrupt and offensive as 
the most peevish ; among those who came to know him 
through his writings, and could not rest till they knew 
more. There is a story told of a man who read one of his 
books on his way to America, and at once came back to 
make his confession to him at Farm Street. When we 
look at this list we cannot but say that they could not all 
have been deceived. Whatever in his days of embitter- 
ment Father Tyrrell may cruelly say about himself or 
about them, he could not have been so accomplished a 
hypocrite as that ; in those days, and even to the end, 
there was something in him that was extremely lovable, 
that appealed to all who really knew him, and therefore 
was true. 

If we go further and ask what was the secret of this 
attraction we would say that it was an almost excessive 
sympathy. Mr. May has himself noted this in several 
places ; when he spoke it was as if he was responding to the 
other person’s thoughts, when he taught it was as if he 
were not a teacher but a fellow student ; it was only when 
he came up against those above him, or with those 
who deliberately opposed him, that his own opposition 
was roused, ‘The same sympathy is detected in his work. 
It has been remarked before that Father Tyrrell never 
wrote a book. He wrote thoughts, essays, articles, reviews, 
which were afterwards gathered into volumes; even 
such works as Lex Orandi were written with obvious 
effort. And the reason would seem to be that his mind 
responded to whatever he read or heard; he caught 
hold of what appealed to him, made it his own, and 
flashed it back with all his brilliance added to it. Mr. 
May points out how, on Father Tyrrell’s own confession, 
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it was Paul Féval’s book on the Jesuits that instantan- 
eously gave him his vocation, Lacordaire’s sermons on 
God that at once gave him a new spiritual outlook; to 
us, in both cases, the cause seems a feeble one to have 
produced such an affect. But the same continued to 
the end; Father Tyrrell, though he may not have known 
it, was tremendously affected by what he read, and was 
indebted to it far more than he knew. Once, at Rich- 
mond, in 1903, he came into the present writer’s room 
with a German book in his hand. “This is the first 
German book I have ever read,” he said. It was a volume 
of Eucken ; and it would not be difficult to show how 
much of Eucken is reflected in his writing at that time 
and after. Indeed, this is almost certainly what he 
meant when he wrote to Baron von Hiigel, a month or 
two before he died: “I feel that my past work has been 
dominated by the Liberal-Protestant Christ, and doubt 
whether I am not bankrupt” (p. 271). 

As he comes to the crisis of the life of Father ‘Tyrrell, 
Mr. May seems almost to move too quickly; but we 
must remember that so too moved Father Tyrrell him- 
self. In 1893 he was a simple parish priest in St. Helens. 
Three years later he was a a figure in the Synthetic 
Society. Three years more and he had exiled himself 
to Richmond in Yorkshire ; three years again, and he was 
writing bitter letters to Baron von Hiigel against the 
Order to which he had, in his maturity, vowed perpetual 
obedience. Once he had done that, the next step did 
not need three years; it was not long before he was 
writing: “I am still young and inexperienced enough to 
marvel at the fatal blindness that makes Rome devour 
her most serviceable children . . . steadily and systemati- 
cally (p. 183). And, indeed, Mr. May is right in not 
delaying over this part of his story ; for the Modernism 
of Father Tyrrell is dead, and is no longer of much interest. 
When we look back we may well wonder how it could 
have had such a hold on the thought of the time ; when 
we look at the present, and see to what it has brought 
those who still cling to it, we see only a babel of confusion. 
It was a juggling with words; it was an art of making 
words mean whatever men might please. Such a philo- 
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sophy could bear only one fruit, whether in religion or 
in the lives of men ; it was falsehood breeding falsehood, 
it was an intellectual and moral disease. When Tyrrell 
died, as his associate Loisy has said, Modernism died 
with him ; the new Modernism, that so much cherished 
by a certain Anglican Bishop, is nothing more than the 
old-world, one-sided quarrel between Science and Re- 
ligion, which is at least as old as Aristotle, perhaps as 
old as the Tower of Babel, indeed as the Garden of 
Eden. | 

It is not for us to judge the culpability of an unhappy 
man, or to dwell upon those inconsistencies and ambigui- 
ties—let us use the kindest words we can—which seem 
only too apparent during the last few years of his life. 
When Father Tyrrell went out from his home he had 
anchorage nowhere. He wrote very much at random, 
sometimes wildly accusing, sometimes querulously plead- 
ing, often contradicting himself, a problem alike to those 
inside and outside the Church who would fain have been 
his friends. But to two things he clung: he was a 
Catholic priest, and in spite of some things he had 
written he had a firm belief: in eternal damnation. 
In three years death came; and those who loved him 
have been told enough in the story of his death to give 
them hope that his soul rests in peace. Few more painful 
books than this have been written in our time, if indeed 
there is one. Mr. May is conscious of it, but he pursues 
his task to the end; when he has done there lies at his 
feet a thing of beauty shattered into fragments. 


Artpan Gooner, 


St. Puitip NERI, AND THE RoMAN Society oF His Times 
(1515-1595). By Louis Ponnelle and Louis Bordet. 
Translated by Ralph Francis Kerr of the London 
Oratory. xxiv + 609 pp. + 4 portraits. (London: 
Sheed and Ward.) 


Tue late Sir Sidney Lee, in a lecture on the principles 
of biography which he delivered before the University 
of Cambridge some twenty years ago, deprecates the 


overwhelming of biography with an elaborate discussion 
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of the historical events of the times in which the subject 
of the biography lived ; saying that many of the weighty 
volumes dealing with the “life and times” of this or that 
celebrated person can be classed neither with right 
history nor with right biography. On the other hand, he 
is careful to point out that “an intelligent knowledge of 
the Saeniindlaistimenenodl the contemporary trend 
of the aggregate movement of men—is indispensable to 
the biographer if he would portray in fitting perspective 
all the operations of his unit. One cannot detach a 
sovereign or a statesman from the political world in 
which he has his being.” ‘Two books of great interest 
to Catholics have appeared in recent years which suggest 
themselves as fitting objects for the application of Lee’s 
test: Lhe Life and Times of Bishop Ullathorne, by 
Abbot Butler, and the book before us, and it is beyond 
gainsay that both fully justify themselves as works 
of “right biography”, for neither the great bishop 
nor the great saint can be rightly understood without 
a very definite understanding of the times in which he 
lived and of the nature and habits of those amongst 
whom he worked. 

Cardinal Capecelatro, himself an Oratorian, fully 
recognized the need of such knowledge in the case of 
St. Philip, and one can feel sure that his fascinating life 
of the saint will be a classic, even if in the future it be 
necessary to edit that classic after the manner of other 
classics with footnotes embodying the results of subse- 
quent research. For the minute details of the life of 
St. Philip and the early history of the Oratory most 
excellent work has been done by the two French priests 
who have given us this fine volume; a work of love on 
their part. The originator of this work, the Abbé Pon- 
nelle, was killed early in the war, but what he left un- 
finished has been brought to a happy conclusion by his 
friend and fellow labourer, the Abbé Bordet ; and not 
only has it been crowned by the French Academy but 
it has been translated first into Italian and now into 
English. The authors have spared no trouble to make 
their work authentic history; search has been made far 
and wide for documents, and these documents have been 
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used with judgment, the result being a work which up 
to the present is probably unique. No other such 
fully documented life of a saint prepared for general 
reading has ever been offered to the world. 

One certainly understands the life of St. Philip better 
now that with it we have the very unpleasant story of 
the moral condition of Rome during the years of his 
apostolate on the one hand and on the other an insight 
into the difficulties he had with his own immediate 
followers. He was indeed a great man and a great saint. 
His magnetic influence was intense, and it is quite 
comprehensible that one who was so retiring by nature, 
and who on occasion took such elaborate pains to make 
himself appear a fool, should have aroused not only the 
interest but the admiration, affection, and obedience 
of practically everyone with whom he came into contact. 
The reform of ecclesiastical Rome was pre-eminently 
his work; and that reform was brought about by means 
of the confessional and the “Oratory”; to one and the 
other, that is to say to his confessional and to the exer- 
cises of the Oratory, flocked the greatest in Rome, cardinals 
and other prelates, and clerics of less exalted rank, great 
nobles, professional men, and those in humbler spheres. 

The exercises of the Oratory were of a nature hitherto 
unknown, certainly since the days of the primitive 
Church. Clergy and laity met on common ground, and 
even the more intimate “night oratory” was freely 
opened to men. This played no little part in the re- 
demption of Rome, al must perhaps be taken as the 
great achievement of St. Philip; but by the nature of 
things it could hardly have continued its pristine form 
unless there had been a succession of St. Philips. It is 
true that the joint exercises were provided for in the 
Rule of 161z, but within the next half century or so 
the lay element had become separated from the clerical, 
forming something analogous to a “third order”—this 
may be inferred from the fact that the present Rule for 
the brothers of the Little Oratory is either identical 
with, or based upon, one drawn up by B. Sebastian 
Valfré for the laymen associated with the Turin Oratory. 
But in that form, and in the assiduous work of the con- 
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fessional, what St. Philip did in Rome has been carried 


on by his sons to our own times. 

This new life of the saint must of necessity increase 
our respect for his work, not only in regard to the two 
matters just mentioned but generally, and not only 
for his work but for himself. He stands out as a giant 
amongst the great figures of his age, some of them 
saints like himself, but a very human giant. He was 
a man, too, who, as was obvious to all around him, worked 
under supernatural influence; and if, as our authors 
suggest, some of the “‘miracles” must be attributed, in 
the light of our present knowledge, to natural rather than 
to supernatural means, that is only to say that St. Philip 
was a man of observation and common sense, just as, in 
spite of his assumed ignorance and stupidity, he was a 
trained theologian, having studied under the August- 
inians who were in his time the great masters of the 
Roman schools. | 

There are two points upon which we are unable to 
agree with our authors:- the attitude of St. Philip 
towards Ursula Benincasa and the part he played in 
regard to the Annals. As to the first of these matters, 
our authors tell us that, though, after a rigorous examina- 
tion extending over months, St. Philip reported to the 
committee of cardinals appointed to enquire into the 
doings of this ecstatic that he could find no fault in her, 
yet that he was never really satisfied as to her spirit. 
From the correspondance with the Naples Oratory we 
may certainly gather that doubt had again arisen 1n his 
mind; but that doubt existed at the moment of her 
dismissal after the examination in Rome is impossible of 
belief. Cardinal Capecelatro tells us that at their last 
meeting St. Philip said to her: “Fear nothing, for there 
is no reason for suspecting any snare of the adversary. 
Give thanks to God who has given to us both grace to 
do our duty, enabling me to make you suffer, and you to 
suffer cheerfully for his sake. ‘The Lord is with you... .” 
This certainly does not suggest that at that time doubt 
existed in the Saint’s mind ; and in regard to this inci- 
dent it may be well to remember that Ursula Benincasa 
was the founder of the Theatine nuns and the originator 
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of the highly indulgenced blue scapular, and, further, 


the cause of her canonization was introduced. In 
regard to the inspiration of the Annals, our authors state 
that we have no direct evidence that St. Philip made 
Baronius publish the result of his studies in Church 
history, saying that “the celebrated dedication in which 
Baronius declares Philip to be the true author of the 
Annals may perhaps be taken with a certain amount of 
reserve’. that one can say is this, that if the words of 
Baronius himself be no direct evidence of St. Philip’s 
part in the business, a good deal of the evidence on which 
the authors have based their magnificent work must be 
struck out too ; in other words, the term “direct evidence” 
ceases to have any significance. ‘The apostrophe to St. 
Philip found in the eighth volume of the Annals, first 
published after the saint’s death, clearly shows that though 
Baronius wielded the pen just as St. Augustine preached 
to our forefathers, St. Philip may certainly be called the 
Father of Church History, in the same sense as St. Gregory 
is called the Apostle of England. 


EGERTON BEcK. 


Nine Martyr Monks. By Dom Bede Camm, M.A., 
F.S.A. (Burns Oates and Washbourne.) 


Here are biographies of nine recent Beati by a master of 
hagiographical writing. Dom Bede Camm, who, as the 
Abbot of Downside writes in his preface, has devoted 
his life to the elucidation of the complicated histories 
of the English Martyrs, and who was, as he himself tells 
us, Testis Apostolicus Tertius at the process preparatory 
to the Beatifications of 1929, has brought together the 
stories of the nine Benedictines among the English 
Martyrs then raised to the Altars of the Church into a 
most acceptable and readable volume, in which learning 
and devotion are very agreeably mixed. The martyrs 
are treated separately and chronologically, from Mark 
Barkworth, who suffered in February 1600-1601, to 
Thomas Pickering, a victim of the ‘Titus Oates plot. 
The whole thus presents a series of vivid pictures of 
various aspects of Catholic life and of Catholic sufferings 
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and death during what is roughly the hundred years 
following upon the Armada. The book should make a 
ewe appeal to those interested in the revival of Bene- 

ictinism among the English Catholics in the last years 
of the sixteenth century and the refounding of the Eng- 
lish Congregation early in the seventeenth, and it will 
doubtless prove an additional attraction to many readers 
that several of these nine holy men belonged to the monas- 
tic communities of St. Gregory and St. Lawrence now 
at Downside and Ampleforth respectively, while one of 
them, Dom John Roberts, was up till quite recently 
erroneously regarded as the first Prior of St. Gregory’s, 
Monasticism and Martyrdom naturally produce strange 
bed-fellows, bringing together, as they do, into intimate 
and glorious spiritual union men whom life in the world 
would probably have left apart, and it is an additional 
tribute for the Catholic cause that it could bring together 
in a common institution and a common destiny, at once 
glorious and appalling, men so disparate in individual 
character as the boisterous, convivial priest Alban Roe 
and the mild, self-effacing lay brother Thomas Pickering. 
The common factor among these nine martyrs is no 
human unit, but a decisive spiritual quality. ‘The present 
writer may therefore be permitted perhaps to confess 
his especial liking, as individuals, for two of the nine, 
Dom Ambrose Barlow and Dom Philip Powel. This 
may ultimately be because both were permitted longer 
apostolates before the achievement of their martyrdom 
than were granted to many others, and 
we have more opportunity of knowing them. Indeed, 
in several cases material for an intimate knowledge of 
character is sadly lacking; but Dom Bede has done his 
utmost to atone as far as possible for this by his minute 
and learned explorations into the martyrs’ family and 
home, their friends and relations, so that where we may 
lack direct acquaintance with the man we are at least 
brought into contact with the surroundings and atmo- 
phere of his early home life. Among the most attractive 
features of the book are its illustrations, mainly of con- 
temporary pictures and documents, all of which help 
to strengthen this atmosphere of intimacy. Dom Bede 
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is always assured of a large public, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that none of them will fail, both for their own 
edification and as a tribute to the Beati, to place this 
latest work of the martyrs’ eminent and learned advocate 


upon their shelves. 
H. O. Evennett. 


Kinc CHARLEs THE SEconD. Arthur Bryant. (Longmans, 
Green and Co.) 


Our Whig historians have been unable to deny the charm 
of Charles II. But they have presented him as a waster, 
thoughan attractive waster,a King careless of his country’s 
honour, who allowed the Dutch fleet to scour our British 
seas in insolent triumph and attempted to sell his country 
to France for the means of debauchery. Mr. Bryant 
paints here a very different portrait. He shows that the 
chronic source of England’s weakness during the reign 
of Charles was the obstinate refusal of Parliament to 
supply the funds necessary for the task of government. 
War with Holland—yes—but no money to equip and pay 
the fleet. Charles and his brother did all in their power 
to create an efficient navy, but funds failed. It was 
this which drove the King into the arms of Louis. Mr. 
Bryant has, we think, unduly minimized the evils of the 
secret Treaty of Dover. It was detrimental to the in- 
terests of England that her sovereign should be in the 
pay of France and conclude a treaty with him in return 
behind the nation’s back. And the notion of making 
England a Catholic country on French money was a 
mischievous chimera, whose discovery no doubt fostered 
the madness of the Popish plot. But he has shown that 
Charles was driven along this path and, moreover, a fact 
which our Whig historians have carefully concealed, our 
patriotic Parliamentarians were at least equally willing 
to accept French gold. Had he enjoyed the national 
confidence, been entrusted with a sufficient income, and 
been permitted to grant the religious toleration he de- 
sired, Charles would have proved-no incapable monarch. 
As it was, his attitude, if far from heroic, showed in many 
respects a consummate statesmanship. Bowing to the 
storm of the No Popery mania when a mad nation en- 
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trusted itself to scoundrels such as Oates and Bedloe, 
themselves tools of the unscrupulous Shaftesbury, he 
was able by patient skill to lift the royal prerogative to 
a height it had not attained since Elizabeth. In principle 
we prefer the government of Parliament to the rule of a 
monarch. But in the concrete the most ardent lover of 
liberty may well prefer the rule of a sane and able mon- 
arch to the rule of a Parliament which represented not 
the nation but one class and one creed, exploited all 
other classes, and did its utmost to persecute all other 
creeds. Neither the personal government of Charles 
nor the rule of a seventeenth century Parliament fulfilled 
the ideal of political liberty and justice. Far from it. 
But on the whole the former fell less short of it than the 
latter. Mr. Bryant brings out many other admirable 
aspects of Charles’ character—his interest in science 
(how he would have appreciated the scientific discoveries 
and achievements of the modern age), his excellent town 

lanning after the Fire of London, his seamanship, the 

indly bonhomie with which he mixed with the people, 
especially during his visits to the Newmarket races, his 
faithfulness to his friends, the brave loyalty which made 
him at personal risk defend his wife against Oates’ slanders 
and refuse to consent to his brother’s exclusion from the 
throne. To sum up, Charles, whatever his failings, was 
in the truest sense a gentleman. ‘To realize this we 
have only to compare him with a later monarch who 
resembled him in his amours and love of pleasure, the 
“so-called first gentleman in Europe”, George IV. 
If Mr. Bryant is avowedly counsel for the defence—the 
defence is long overdue, and has a strong case. 

He is mistaken when he informs us that Archbishop 
Abbot’s unlucky shot which, he tells us, incapacitated 
him from his Archiepiscopal functions had occurred only 
“a few days” before Charles’ birth in 1630. It actually 
happened in 1622. Nor was Abbot actually disqualified. 
He had crowned Charles I. If Laud baptized the young 
prince it was because the Archbishop was living in retire- 
ment and disfavour for his opposition to the Laudian 
theology now patronized at Court. Nor is “the Romish 


see” (p.155) a good synonym for the Pope. 
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Histoire DU SENTIMENT RELIGIEUX EN 
France. By Henri Bremond. (Bloud et Gay.) Vol. 
IX, La Vie Chrétienne sous l’Ancien Régime. X, 
La Priére et Les Priéres. 


AFTER years of expectant waiting M. Bremond’s magni- 
ficent work continues its course. If I must confess to 
a certain disappointment, particularly for volume ix, 
it is—need we sayit ?—not withtheauthor, but his subject. 
I was longing to hear the difficult but fascinating subject 
of the Quietist controversy, so far as it concerned France 
—Malaval, Fénélon, Madame Guyon—treated by this 
master hand. The treat is still delayed, and the delay 
prejudiced my approach to these volumes. It is not that 
volume ix deals with minor matters—far fromit. Itis rather 
that it is so largely concerned with questions of dogmatic 
theology—where the air is still heavy and stale with 
the putrefying odours of a corpse—the Jansenist con- 
troversy. No doubt M. Bremond has performed an 
important and essential task, to present—actually for the 
first time !—a true picture of the Jansenist attitude 
towards Frequent Communion. Because the later 
Jansenism, particularly in the eighteenth century, dis- 
couraged Frequent Communion and postponed the Com- 
munion of children it is universally believed that this 
was true of Jansenism from the beginning. M. Bremond, 
armed with irrefragable proofs, has demonstrated that 
the Jansenists of the first generation did not differ on 
this question from their orthodox opponents. And 
actually the celebrated Arnauld seems to have been guilty 
of nothing more than an unfair cantankerous and pedantic 
opposition to the Society of Jesus. ‘The chapter which 
discusses Devotion to Our Lady depicts the same lament- 
ably tendency to disagree about nothing—to differ with- 
out a difference. If Adam de Widenfelt in his Monsta 
Salutaria B.V. Mariae ad cultores suos tndtscretos, was, 
in the spirit of Arnauld, too censorious of real or imaginary 
abuses, too forgetful of the broad humanity which must 
belong to any religion deeply rooted in the soul of the 
people, his theology did not differ from his opponents. 

e and his friends were not therefore concealed Protes- 
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tants anxious to uproot devotion to Our Lady. When, 
on the other hand, Archbishop Noailles sanctioned the 
removal from Notre Dame of an image of Our Lady 
which had become an object of particular veneration by 
the people, he was not perhaps quite so innocent of 
ulterior motives as M. Bremond would have us believe, 
We cannot forget that he negotiated with Archbisho 

Wake of Canterbury for reunion with an Anglican Church 
which was far from being even Anglo-Catholic. But 
by this time the relentless uncharitableness of their 
opponents had driven the Jansenists into a corner, 
where desperate men plunge into desperate courses, 
The chapter which relates the development of Expiatory 
Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament is pleasanter reading 
—though we are sorry to find Mére Mechtilde and her 
nuns haunted by images of a blasphemous and obscene 
diabolism and magic, reminiscent of Huysmans. In 
the case of the latter this diabolism was an individual 
obsession—here it was an obsession of the period and 
mental environment. The growth of devotion to the 
Sacrifice of the Mass—strictly bound up, as it was, with 
the Bérullian mysticism—occupies another chapter. A 
magnificent liturgical development—in the deepest sense 
of the term liturgical. But how absurd and pitiful that 
the spirit of faction allowed the translation of the liturgy 
to become a plank of Jansenism! The attempts by 
Jansenists or others to associate the people more closely 
with the liturgical words and actions was excellent— 
though more accurate knowledge would have enabled 
the Abbé Ledieu to distinguish between the Amens with- 
in the Canon to be recited by the priest alone and the 
final Amen immediately preceding the Pater Noster 
which should be repeated by the entire congregation 
as their response to the sacrificial prayer of the priest. 
And M. Bremond is really a little too severe on those 
who wished to have the Canon recited aloud. If its 
secret recitation is zsthetically valuable as enhancing 
the solemnity of the rite—it is none the less true that the 
practice originated as nothing more noble than a time- 
saving device. It was not without a sense of tragic 


irony that one reads the chapter on “La Mystique du 
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Mariage”. Marriage ex professo type and _ reflection 
of the wedlock between Christ and His Church was so 
obviously regarded by the devout as a cross to be patiently 
borne and utilized like sickness or poverty as a means of 
sanctification, not as by a Patmore or Hildebrand, as the 
highest value and deepest joy below the directly religious 
sphere. How typical the prayer from a sixteenth- 
century prayer book quoted in the next volume: 
“Oraison de celle qui se veut marier: ‘Fais-moi accepter 
d’un franc courage celui que par ta grace me sera donné 
pour mari.’”” Amusing perhaps, but far more sad than 
amusing. Is this what our Catholic ancestors under- 
stood by Christian marriage ? Vol. x I found almost 
wholly delightful. Its atmosphere is a serene, unclouded 
devotion where controversy is left far below and the 
spirit soars in adoration to God. There is indeed the 
venerable controversy as to the justification of vocal 
prayer, and in particular of a vocal prayer cast in fixed 
formule. But as M. Bremond shows, solvitur orando. 
All real vocal prayer is 1pso facto mental, and, as the Pater 
Noster sufficiently proves, the fixed form may be a vehicle 
of the purest interior contemplation. Reasoned medita- 
tion is in fact far more likely to hamper the spirit’s free 
flight than any verbal form. M. Bremond describes 
the great popularity of the Litany as a form of private 
prayer. He might perhaps have said something of the 
psychological or psycho-physical reason for this. The 
recurrent refrain—as Pére Maréchal has pointed out in 
connection with the Rosary—lulls the superficial mind 
and thus releases the activity of the depths. But the 
Litany, by its constant variation of the first part of the 
formula, combines with this release of the depths in the 
act of pure prayer a mental pabulum, supplied in a less 
determinate form by the Rosary meditations on the 
mysteries. 

Reading the magnificent Chapter on the Gallican 
Hymns, I was roused to a double indignation, against 
those who had blinded me to their beauty and against 
myself for being so easily duped. The peculiar beauty 
of that liturgical masterpiece The Breviary of Paris I 
had long known. But its hymns I had approached with 
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blinkers on my eyes, the universally accepted prejudice 
that the hymns of the early and oem Church were 
alone truly religious—the later Gallican hymns frigid 
exercises in classical prosody. Yet I had always loved 
that gem of mystical hymnody, Sol praeceps repitur, 
“‘The sun is sinking fast”—even as known only in the 
English translation. (M. Bremond does not mention 
it.) I still have a feeling that the Gallican hymns do 
not sing quite so well as their predecessors. But I dare 
say lam wrong. I have never heard them sung. And as 
M. Bremond proves, they possess a poetry and, what is 
more, a mystical unction peculiarly their own. More- 
over, they are not “classical” in the depreciatory sense— 
but, as he also proves, in the direct succession of mediaeval 
hymnody. Here as in other spheres the ugly and narrow 
spirit of the heresy hunter—in this case Dom Guéranger— 
has done its deadly work. Instead of being judged on 
its merits, the work of Santeuil and Coffin is condemned 
out of hand on the strength of their author’s real or 
alleged Jansenism. The unfortunate hymns are hunted 
in search of expressions capable of being taken in a 
Jansenist sense—with what success M. Bremond shows— 
and then condemned en masse. A deplorable exhibition 
and most deplorable in its result. Liturgies of unique 
loveliness, a peculiarly exquisite variation on the more 
austere theme of the Roman Offices are relentlessly 
swept away—as if the unity of the Church must suffer 
by a broad inclusiveness. Separate liturgies for each 
French diocese was indeed too much—but why not have 
left the liturgy of Paris asa French Sarum? It deserved 
to live, and not least in virtue of its hymns. After all, 
as Abbé Bremond aptly remarks, is the monotony of the 
Iste Confessor preferable to the variety of hymns for 
every species of Confessor into which the Gallican writers 
had packed a wealth of thought and feeling ? But Coffin 
was an appellant, Santeuil eccentric. So sweep their 
hymns away—and swept away they were. In a desert 
of arid uniformity Don Guéranger triumps. But Abbé 
Bremond has at least vindicated the memory of the 
calumniated dead. 
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ConsumMaTa, Marie ANTOINETTE DE Geuser: Her Life 
and Letters. By Raoul PlusS.J. English version by 
George Baker. (Burns Oates and Washbourne.) 


Tuis is the life of a most remarkable mystic. Free from 
the devotional fleurettes—the sentimentalities, of expres- 
sion at least, which disfigure so much of modern French 
devotion and even cloud the heroic figure of St. ‘Theresa 
of Lisieux—Marie Antoinette presents in its sublime 
simplicity the essence of the mystical life in its highest 
form. Complete union with God by perfect detach- 
ment from Self. Such was the programme she attempted 
and by God’s gift achieved. ‘The entire being a sacrifice 
of perfect love and adoration of the Triune God (Marie 
Antoinette had a particular devotion to the Holy Trinity), 
this in short was her life. 


God who is all... . In God and of God let me live.... The 
fire of love devours me no longer... . For I am become that 
fire. 

My life is simplicity itself. It is of God and in God—and it is 
no more than that. He transcends His own attributes; He 
transcends His own perfections. Attributes and perfections are, 
if I may dare say so, the less divine aspect of God : in them there 
is a resemblance—infinitely remote, but still a resemblance—to our 
own. Therefore I turn from His attributes and from His per- 
fections to God Himself, and am plunged into the divine mystery 
of His being, of His essential life. 

I know of a certainty that he leads me into that unity which 
transcends all union, and that he consumes me utterly in His love 
for His glory’s sake. 


She was among the great sufferers, years of illness end- 
ing in a premature death and making it impossible to 
enter religion. But she never dwells vividly on her 
pains. ‘They are absorbed by a peace and joy infinitely 
greater. “In Him” (God) “suffering vanishes away.” 
We cannot so unreservedly praise Pére Plus’s commen- 
tary. The timid and tiresome notes by which he ex- 
plains away expressions either obviously hyperbolical 
or capable of justification are not a little annoying. 
No one, for example, acquainted with the barest rudiments 
of Christian doctrine would suppose that ‘“Consummata” 
Vol. 191 x 
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meant that she was substantially changed into the Divine 
Trinity, whereas she certainly means more than that 
union of love to which Pére Plus would reduce a sublime 
experience which must certainly involve an intimate 
contact between the created substance recipient of God 
and the Divine Substance thus communicated. And if 
the soul is not capable of an infinite love as her own act, 
she is capable of it as the recipient of God’s infinite self 
love. ‘Thisis the explicit doctrine of St. John of the Cross, 
one of “Consummata’s” favourite teachers. On the 
other hand, Fr. Plus’s language is not always unexception- 
able. dwells in every sinless soul.””’ He means, 
of course, free from mortal sin—a very different thing. 
And to one remark we must take the strongest exception: 
“Francois, called up in the last months of the war, saw 
hostilities finish An te he had the opportunity of avenging 
his brothers.”” ‘This foolish and most unchristian remark 
stands rebuked by Consummata’s noble attitude to the 
war—free from all vindictiveness and hate. The trans- 
lation seems quite reliable and is of moderate quality. 
There are some bad faults. “Marie Antoinette was no 
Topsy. She was of good blood and of tried stock.” “‘Pleas- 
ures of acommunal nature.” But we would not conclude 
with fault-finding. We would rather recommend the 
book with the utmost emphasis in our power to all who 
would learn what incredibly great things God will do 
in a soul wholly His own—to what a height of intimate 
union and common life he will raise a child of man. 
“T can’t conceive heaven”. Here is the picture of a 
girl who, while she lived among us on earth, was essentially 
already there. 


Tue Tuirp SprriruaAL ALPHABET. Fray Francisco de 
Osuna. Translated by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. 
With an Introduction by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 
And Notes showing the influence of the book on 
St. Teresa. (Burns Oates and Washbourne.) 


THERE are so many books available dealing with prayer 
and the spiritual life that only exceptional merit could 
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justify the addition of a treatise extending to nearly 
five hundred pages. Osuna’s Alphabet possesses such 
exceptional merit, and is, moreover, of the first importance 
as a link in the chain of Christian mystical tradition. 
Spanish mysticism did not spring up de novo from the 
soil with St. Theresa and St. John of the Cross. St. 
Theresa tells us of her debt to Osuna. Its extent can 
now be gauged by the English reader. The legitimacy 
and safety of her prayer, contested by so many well- 
meaning but ignorant directors and friends, was guaran- 
teed by Osuna. But this was not all. The peculiar 
combination of sober common sense, rationalism in the 
right sense of this abused term, and a courageous self- 
abandonment to grace which is the hall mark of Theresian 
mysticism is equally characteristic of Osuna. In his 
frank acceptance of spiritual consolation as a most desir- 
able and valuable gift of God in which also he agrees with 
St. Theresa, Osuna seems to run counter to St. John 
of the Cross and many modern mystical guides who would 
have us set it aside as fallacious and as altogether apart 
from the essence of mystical prayer. No doubt the 
Franciscan school has tended to emphasize the value of 
the emotional aspect of prayer. But it is after all only 
a matter of emphasis. Osuna admits that the withdrawal 
of sensible consolation is by no means always the subject’s 
fault. And is the opposite school prepared to assert 
that it never is? If St. John of the Eros: in The Ascent 
of Mount Carmel rejects so austerely the consolations of 
prayer—in the Canticle and Living Flame he enlarges 
more eloquently on the rapturous joy attached 
to the supreme union than Osuna on sensible conso- 
lation. And Osuna is surely right when he insists that 
the majority of souls simply cannot dispense with it. 
St. John’s meat of the strong is no diet for the spiritual 
babes—the category to which the vast majority even of 
prayerful souls must after all belong. Asa practical guide 
Osuna’s Alphabet is better suited to most readers than 
The Ascent of Mount Carmel—which, moreover, avowedly 
aims at a height beyond Osuna’s ken. There is at present 
an excessive suspicion of the emotions among mystical 
writers who are apt to forget that we are flesh and blood, 
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not pure spirits. It was not shared by St. Bernard, St. 
Francis, or St. Bonaventure. Osuna’s book is a useful 
antidote. And he is most certainly no sentimentalist. 
Another Theresian trait in Osuna is his love of imagery. 
His long lists of similes are charming. He begins by 
insisting on the universal call of all souls to contemplative 
prayer. He continues with thanksgiving, and throughout 
“love is his meaning”. The entire absence of any classi- 
fication of the stages in the mystical ascent, such as we 
find in St. Theresa and John of the Cross, if a serious 
deficiency from the theoretical standpoint, is a very 
distinct practical advantage. Nothing could be more 
injurious to the essential objectivity of prayer than 
attempts to discover its precise nature and its position 
on the spiritual ladder. 


Ancetus Selections from The Cherubic 
Wanderer. ‘Translated, with an Introduction, by 
J. E. Crawford Flitch. (George Allen and Unwin.) 


WE heartily welcome this translation of a writer who 
should be well known to all students of mysticism. To 
be sure Scheffler’s poetry is not, as poetry, comparable 
to the sacred poetry of such English contemporaries 
as Vaughan Traherne or Crashaw. He lacks the poet’s 
gift of concrete imagination and the poet’s ear for 
verbal music. He is a talented versifier with a knack for 
the pithy, pointed, unexpected. With other interests 
he might have made his mark as a comic or political 
rhymester. His unique value consists in the employment 
of this talent to express the daring paradoxes of a sublime 
mysticism. Eckhart fired at you in a series of telling shots. 
You must sit up and take notice. The Baroque conceit 
which found a paradox in the objects of everyday 
experience brings home the essential paradox of human 
deification. Mr. Flitch’s introduction is admirable. So 
on the whole is his translation. But we are not convinced 
of the justification for changing Silesius’ metre in so many 
instances from the couplet to a four line verse. The 
couplet with its compactness and speed is an essential 
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factor of the peculiar Silesian effect. And I have remarked 
some forty instances in which the English lines do not 
scan. ‘This is often due to disregard of the czsura. 
Without the czsura the entire line falls flat like a body 
with the backbone broken. Sometimes the translation 
is unnecessarily obscure. For example, Nos. 51, 60, 84, 
and 102. Nos. 15, 22, 30, and 138 fail, we think, to render 
the original accurately. In No. 30, for instance, geboren 
should not be rendered begotten. ‘The entire point of 
the couplet is thus lost. But we have also remarked a 
host of excellent renderings. And no translator could 
expect never to miss. To translate Angelus is essentially 
a matter of successful hits. And he himself was a far from 
infallible marksman. But in fairness to Scheffler the notes 
should have been translated. ‘They were deliberately 
inserted to exclude unorthodox interpretations, and the 
poet pee would not have wished them to be 
— ed without that safeguard. His wishes should 
ve been respected. 


Freepom or Witt. By N. O. Lossky, Professor of 
Philosophy in the Russian University of Prague. 


Proressor Losskxy’s defence of free will is unintelligible 
apart from his metaphysical system as a whole, and though 
he recapitulates it sufficiently here for the purposes of 
the argument, the present volume cannot be read with 
full profit unless The World as an Organic Whole has 
previously been studied. For Prof. Lossky human freedom 
depends on the fact that man in his inmost being tran- 
scends space and time and the values they present, 
these being but occasions for the free choice of the 
Pos. agent. With the fundamental thesis of 

. Lossky’s neo-Platonism we are in entire agreement, 
and believe with him that it is in this central depth of 
the self that the spring of free choice is to be found. 
But the book is marred by what we must regard as two 
grave errors: (1). The notion that everything, even down 
to the electron, is a spirit fallen from the Kingdom of 
God—surely a fantastic belief ; (2). A gross exaggeration 
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of the actual scope and power of free will. Not always, 
nor even usually, does the central self exert its free choice 
between alternatives. Only when a grave conflict of 
motives arises—and, moreover, a conflict of motives 
belonging to different levels, e.g. between the desire for 
drink and moral obligations—is that self called into action, 
Otherwise and therefore normally the strongest motive 
prevails. According to Prof. Lossky I cannot be knocked 
down by a man barging into me unless I freely will to 
resist his impact! (p. 97). And for the powers of 
free will? evutinn to him they closely approach 
the divine omnipotence. “Had Ibsens’s Brandt,” he writes, 
“forsaken . . . in the mountains, understood with all 
his heart that God is love and entered into a relation 
of joyful harmony with the world as a whole, his body 
would have been transfigured and the avalanche would 
not have crushed him.” (p.98) The love in the heart of 
the martyrs did not prevent the rack and the sword 
from maiming and killing their bodies. Nor yet is change 
of character—conversion—an unlimited possibility. A 
man with no artistic susceptibilities cannot become 
appreciative of art. And what seems more disquieting, 
but is none the less true, the mediocre, ?’bomme moyen 
sensuel, cannot become a Saint. Conversion can change 
only the direction of existing potentialities, it cannot 
add to them. On the other hand, the fact that 2 plus 2 
necessarily equals 4 does, pace Prof. Lossky, inevitably 
restrict our freedom. If my {2 plus £2 could equal {100 
I should be free to do much that I cannot do because they 
only equal £4. It is no doubt true that a chaotic world, 
were it possible, would trammel my freedom to a far 
greater extent. Nevertheless, the laws of nature do bind 
my actions and /imit my power. Nor has Prof. Lossky 
sufficiently realized the difficulty of reconciling divine 
omnipotence with human freedom—a difficulty so great 
that it must remain a mystery to be accepted, since both 
factors can be shown to be true, but not comprehended. 
And surely Abelard was right in arguing that God 
cannot will evil. Prof. Lossky fails to understand that 
perfect liberty is, as St. Augustine has shown, non posse 
peccare—though as far as creatures are concerned most 
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rfect, if the reward of not choosing evil when it was 

ssible to choose it. But the perfect liberty of the way 
is not to be ascribed, as by Prof. Lossky, to the goal. We 
are sorry for these exaggerations of a thesis fundamentally 
true and skilfully presented. They may well blind many 
readers to the truth of the principle thus misapplied and 
to the soundness of the reasoning which establishes it. 
A few statements so wildly false as those to which we 
have called attention may cause many readers to put down 
the book without fairly considering its thesis. Their 


loss would be great. 
E. I. Warkin. 


Tue Ipeatistic ConcePtion oF Reuicion. By Aline 
Lion, D.Phil. (Clarendon Press, 125. 6d.) 


Dr. Auine Lion is certainly at home with her subject, 
and has “enjoyed the privilege of personal instruction 
by Professor Gentile”. Her work is not in any sense a 
textbook ; it presupposes a complete familiarity with 
the thought and language of modern idealism, which 
will make it difficult reading for those who have not that 
familiarity. ‘There would be little room for any explana- 
tion of the logical or metaphysical basis of idealism in a 
book of two hundred pages which discusses religion. On 
the other hand, her meaning is never unnecessarily 
obscure, unless it be when she speaks of the all-important 
matter of human personality and its distinction from God, 
The whole is written with ease and fluency, and with that 
unforced enthusiasm which always makes pleasant reading. 

True to the modern Italian school of philosophy, she 
has treated her subject historically. The thought of 
Christian Europe, she believes, has passed through three 
stages—an objective, a subjective, and a synthetic period. 
The first runs up to the end of the scholastic age; the 
second begins with Descartes; while the third is the 
period of modern idealism and was inaugurated by Kant 
and Hegel. ‘These three periods correspond to the three 
forms of mind—religion, art, and philosophy. Her main 
contention is that all these three forms are equally 
necessary to the life of mind. If history is divided into 
periods corresponding to them, it is only because one or 
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other of them is predominant, and not because the others 
are entirely absent. 

It would be foolish not to recognize that the scholastic 
age does in some peculiar way merit the description of 
“objective”. It is at least true in the sense that the 
efforts of scholastic philosophers were always directed to 
getting an objectively true statement of reality. The 
process whereby they reached it was never the thing 
uppermost in their thought. Even in their study of the 
human mind they sought only the objective statement, 

The second period, the subjective one, was, in Dr, 
Lion’s view, not the result of any rediscovery of pagan 
culture, but of that scholastic training which it displaced. 
It resulted inevitably from the strength of mind that had 
been cultivated by the efforts of Christian thinkers to 
understand God and the world. This is an interesting 
suggestion, and one that we might welcome as a testi- 
monial to the scholastic age, were there not one important 
consideration which shows it to be at most a half-truth. 
A true evolution and progress must take over all that is 
really vital in what went before. It cannot simply be 
ignorant of the very substance and value of the prior 
stage. Yet this was the case with the subjective period 
and continues to be the case in idealistic circles to-day. 
There is, it is true, a certain recognition nowadays of the 
merely formal element of scholasticism ; and people who 
know anything of that are apt to flatter themselves that 
they have been through scholasticism. In reality they 
know nothing of its life-giving and, one might almost say, 
secret teaching. 

But perhaps Dr. Lion herself would admit that subjec- 
tivism in the actual form in which it came was not an 
inevitable evolution, but only the result of the mis- 
understanding of scholasticism. For she points out very 
interestingly that Protestantism was certainly not a true 
evolution. It was a false reaction against the subjectiv- 
ism and individualism for which Europe was heading. 
A true evolution should not give rise to such false 
reactions. 

The outcome of the subjective age was that religion 
was reduced to one of two things. Either it became 
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urely utilitarian, a means of keeping the lower classes 
in order ; or it became, as with the romantics, a matter of 
pure feeling. 

It was against this latter view that Hegel’s teaching on 
religion was primarily directed. His task was to insist on 
the objectivity of God, which had been lost sight of. 
To his own satisfaction, and by the peculiar method of 
his dialectic, he demonstrated the existence of the object, 
i.e. God. But, as a result of that same dialectic, religion, 
like art, proved itself to be a mere vanishing factor in the 
life of mind. Both religion and art had to give way finally 
to philosophy. 

t is against this conclusion of Hegel that Dr. Lion is 
writing. There have of course always been those who try 
to interpret Hegel in a more orthodox sense, but the line 
which she takes is not the usual one. She finds in the 
philosophy of the modern Italians a true and necessary 
development of idealism. Croce has shown the “im- 
mediacy” of art, and hence that it is an inevitable, not a 
vanishing, factor in the life of spirit. With the help of 
Gentile she thinks that the same can be done for religion. 
Gentile himself has not done.it, but has prepared the 
way; and Dr. Lion sees it as a logical outcome of his 
writings. The three forms of mind are Art, Religion, and 
Philosophy. Art is the consciousness of the subject, 
Religion the consciousness of the object, and Philosophy is 
their synthesis. 

Religion is consciousness of “the object”, not in so far 
as it is known by the individual, but in so far as it is the 
unknown and therefore pure object. Gentile speaks of 
our knowledge of the unknown. She herself prefers to 
call it belief in the unknown. But as she has already told 
us (p. 3) that the difference between believing and 

owing is equivalent to the difference between revealed 
and rational truth, it would seem that revelation were. 
necessary for man to know God. That is not Catholic 
doctrine. In an even more important respect she appears 
ignorant of the Church’s teaching. She often speaks of 
grace, but shows no understanding of that keystone 
doctrine of theology, Sanctifying Grace, which is by no 
means to be confused with actual Grace. 
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Of special interest is the section which deals with 
Gentile’s views on education. He desired to abolish 
religious education in favour of lay teaching, on the 
ground that the prejudices or convictions of the former 
are opposed to the spirit of free inquiry which is essential 
to true education. But his sense of life was too strong 
for him. He saw that education meant the formation of 
souls ; and souls could only be formed by those who had 
a co-ordinated and settled view of life. At a later stage 
in education, philosophy, he says, must take its place; 
but still he recognizes the impossibility of finding an 
agreed system of philosophy which can co-ordinate life. 
He had thus hesitatingly arrived near the conviction which 
the Church has always held, namely that revelation is 
necessary in order that all men may arrive easily and with- 
out fear of error at a knowledge of truth and right morality. 

Dr. Lion thinks that philosophy has come full circle 
through subjectivism and idealism back to Christianity. 
To show this is the real purpose of her work. Unquestion- 
ably there has been a movement back to a more Christian 
philosophy. Even a very slight knowledge of the history 
of modern idealism shows this. ‘The movement away from 
common sense and Christian. philosophy started with 
the corruption of scholasticism which led inevitably to 
Descartes. It attained the point farthest removed from 
truth and Christianity with Kant. The first great step on 
the return journey came from Hegel. He re-established 
logic and metaphysics, which Kant had destroyed. Above 
all he saw that the mind was a thing of light, and was 
not, as Kant had made it, a thing of darkness. A 
further step of no small importance has been taken by 
Croce. He has brought logic closer to what it ought to 
be and once was. Moreover, the sense of life and 
historic reality, which the modern Italians insist on, is 
bound to be a force tending in the direction of Christian- 
ity. Dr. Lion makes the mistake of thinking that the 
revolution back to Christianity has already come full 
circle. It hasnot byany means. Her own hankering after 
Kant, and the pre-eminence she would accord to the 
“practical reason”, are the proofs thereof. The revolu- 
tion will be complete only when all that is valuable in 
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modern philosophy has been thought out and expressed 


in terms of substance. 

Philosophy might almost be defined as the vision of 
reality in terms of or in relation to substance. To regard 
reality in any other way is to fillet the human con- 
sciousness. Idealism puts knowledge as the basis of reality 
and not substance; and in so far it is fundamentally 
opposed to Aristotle. Still Dr. Lion is right in thinking 

t idealism has in the course of its own evolution moved 
in the direction of Christianity, and there is very much of 
interest in her work. It is hard to see how anyone can 
view the history of thought as a whole and not believe 
that we shall eventually be richer by taking over all that 
may be of value in the thought of such men as Hegel and 
Croce. The Egyptians must be despoiled, but the 
mistake which Dr. Lion makes is to think that the 
Promised Land is situated in Egypt. 


H. R. WituraMs, O.S.B. 


Tue Causes oF Evotution. By J. B. S. Haldane, F.R.S. 
(Longmans, 7s. 6d.) | 


Tue interest of this little book lies in the way it serves, 
as the author says in concluding (p. 169), “‘to reveal the 
depths of our ignorance” in one particular avenue of 
human speculation. It contains all an eminent biologist, 
geneticist, and biochemist can muster to justify his 
regarding (p. 3) “‘the case for [biological] evolution” 
“as being quite as well proven as most other historical 
facts’, and that all is not much. One should not allow 
either the technical air of the book or its formidable 
parade of mathematics at the end to prevent one from 
examining its essential argument, for that can be grasped, 
I think, by anybody understanding the three terms, 
“gene”, “mutation”, and “natural selection”’. 

We are frequently told nowadays that science has 
abandoned the “concept of cause”. Several specialists 
too have repeatedly assured us that nobody knows how 
evolution has taken place (e.g. Professor D. M. S. Watson 
in his presidential address to the Section of Zoology at 
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the meeting of the British Association in South Africa 
during the summer of 1929). In the circumstances it is 
a little odd to find a book entitled The Causes of Evolution, 
even though it turns out that all Professor Haldane means 
by his title is his theory of how evolution may have 
taken place, if it has. I say “if it has’’ because, of course, 
although he has not considered it necessary to argue 
“the case for evolution” (p. 3) since he regards it as 
established, on the one hand by comparative embryology 
(pp. 7-8), and on the other hand by palaeontology 
(pp. 6-7), neither does in fact establish evolution. As 
regards comparative embryology, so probative for 
Haeckel, we have no reason to suppose that the various 
embryos studied must grow otherwise than they do if 
there has been no evolution. As for the fossils, for which 
Mr. Haldane claims (pp. 20-21) that they show that 
“every species has come into existence coincident, both in 
time and space, with a pre-existing closely allied species”, 
actually they only show that apparently a few species 
evolved from other closely allied species. 

Mr. Haldane’s theory of how evolution has taken place 
is a renovated Darwinism. First, what does he mean by 
“evolution” ? He says (p. 4), ““By evolution we mean the 
descent from living beings in the past of other widely 
different living beings”, and it is not unfair to elucidate 
the definition by means of his reference (pp. 145-6) to 
“the boneless, wormlike ancestors of vertebrates”, 
How, then, vertebrates can have descended from boneless 
and wormlike living beings in the past is what his theory 
has to cover. The theory may be summed up in a 
sentence: that it is combinations of new hereditary 
characters arising thanks to mutation that are acted upon 
by natural selection (pp. 94-6 and 110 for the bones of 
the theory). It is selection which would, on the theory, 
alter the amount of variation, but this would arise by 
chance and within limits (pp. 14,15). Now this theory, 
of course, fails to account for the occurrence and survival 
of variations great enough for evolution, if only owing 
to the proviso that variations arise within limits. Mr. 
Haldane remarks (p. 140), “In spite of the example of 
Pegasus, I doubt if the horse possesses the capacity for 
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producing feathers.”” Surely one may doubt in the same 
way if boneless and wormlike animals ever possessed the 
capacity for producing, however indirectly, vertebrae. 
If, as Mr. Haldane’s theory requires, the rise of new 
hereditary characters in any individual is ascribed to an 
alteration in its parents’ or parent’s hereditary con- 
stitution, it must be that the complex has been potentially 
in the simple and that the genes of the supposed common 
ancestor contained potentially the characters of all the 
different plants or animals which are thought to have 
descended from it. But that is just what is not accounted 
for by the theory. 

Even as far as the theory goes, it is only a theory, and 
as such does not assist belief in evolution. No doubt 
Mr. Haldane shows that neo-Lamarckism is untenable, 
but there is still no evidence that neo-Darwinism fits 
the facts, because the facts cannot be observed. We 
could only be assured that evolution has taken place in 
a certain way if we were able to see it happening, but it 
is not to be seen. This being so, and if it is taken in 
conjunction with the unsatisfactory character of the 
alleged evidence supplied in. favour of evolution by 
comparative embryology and palaeontology, one may well 
ask why some people are so eager to regard evolution as 
true. Mr. Haldane has a final chapter quite different from 
the rest of his book, a chapter written in his best magazine 
style and devoted to “judging” evolution. It is a sorry 
jumble. Elsewhere Mr. Haldane says (p. §5) that he 
sometimes reads Catholic apologists, because, so he is 
kind enough to add, “their arguments are at least 
coherent”. In a Catholic publication one would like to 
return the compliment, but as regards this final chapter 
it cannot be returned. The chapter does not bear thinking 
about. But one does see adumbrated in it (p. 164) the 
hope which is, I am inclined to fancy, at the basis of 
belief in evolution. The hope is that man may be able 
one day to take charge of his own future evolution. 
Since that, if it could ever become possible, would 
involve the interference by a few men with the quiddity 
of each of the many, I regard the hope as nefarious. 
And I am thankful that, as Professor Haldane so 
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brilliantly shows, there is so far, for believing in evolution, 
really no justification at all. 
Montcomery Betcion, 


Joun oF Sauissury. By Clement C. J. Webb, D.Litt., 
B.A. (Methuen and Co.) 


A vsEFUL study of a little-known scholar. It should 
suffice to prove that humanism never wholly died—to be 
reborn at some fifteenth or even thirteenth century 
Renaissance. It was always a vital element of European 
culture. The twelfth century author of the Policraticus 
is as genuine a humanist as Erasmus, even if he lacked 
the classical equipment at the disposal of the latter. 
He is indeed an excellent example of the Christian 
humanist at his best. A mellow wisdom is his, extending 
to the field of practical politics. While a firm supporter 
of St. Thomas in his struggle with King Henry, he 
attempted, unfortunately in vain, to moderate the 
violence and tactlessness with which his patron often 
damaged a cause in itself so just. Had his advice been 
taken, even on that last fatal day, St. Thomas might 
perhaps have saved his life without sacrificing the 
principles for which he was contending. Less well advised 
was John’s request to his countryman Pope Adrian IV 
to grant Ireland to his sovereign. It was a grant which 
the Papacy had no right to make, and by the irony or 
logic of history destined to consequences bitter indeed, 
could they have foreseen them, to the Pontiff and his 
adviser. Yet their motive was not so much British 
nationalism as the desire to extend the Catholic culture 
of Western Christendom to an island regarded—witness 
St. Bernard’s Life of St. Malachy—as utterly barbarous 
and scarcely Christian. We remark with pleasure the faith 
in reason expressed .-by John’s rejection of dream-inter- 
pretation to rank as a genuine art because “‘there can be 
no art where reason is at loss” (p. 30), with more mixed 
feelings the Puritanism which condemns gaming, acting, 
and conjuring, and is suspicious even of church music. 


(p. 26). Curiously John is as a philosopher rather agnostic, 
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expressing his preference for the sceptical Academics. 
In this he agrees with the more negative and undesirable 
aspect of much later humanism. Without a solid 
metaphysical foundation religion must be a mere fideism, 
scholarship a subjective and individualist dilettantism. 
When the following century turned away from literary 
humanism to metaphysical explanation, the new orien- 
tation was indispensable in the interest of human reason 
itself—even if it incidentally retarded the development of 
literary scholarship. And John, by the use he made of 
Aristotelian logic, unwittingly paved the way for a 
philosophy far more satisfactory than his vague Acade- 
micism. At the same time his work no doubt largely 
contributed to keep the literary tradition alive during 


the metaphysical-theological age which followed. 
E. I. W. 


LitrLe BroTuer Goes Sotpierinc. By R. H. Kiernan. 
With an Introduction by Stephen Gwynn. (Con- 
stable. 136 pp.) 


Ir a book can be written about war which it is a pleasure 
to read from the first to the last page, that book is 
certainly Mr. Kiernan’s little volume. It is really 
impossible to exaggerate the charm, not indeed of the 
terrible scenes it describes—for Mr. Kiernan does not 
shirk horrors—but rather of the temperament and 
character which observed them and took part in them. 
Mr. Kiernan volunteered as a private at the age of 
seventeen in October 1917, and the last year of the war 
was spent by him in six months of training and six 
months of active service. 

The book is written in the form of a diary, and events 
and the daily life both in camp and at the front are 
faithfully recorded. I will give two quotations : 

“The sergeant told the man next to me in the line 
that if he didn’t brighten his bleeding ideas he’d ‘peg 
him’, Christmas Day or no bleeding Christmas Day. 
I think it’s about the first time I’ve really laughed since 
I joined up. It sounded so bleeding thorough” (p. 35) ; 
and, “I have been to confession. It was a lovely bright 
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evening, and I did not wait for tea. I walked into the 
near suburb of Newcastle. I longed to talk to the 
priest, but he did not seem too pleased to be brought out 
into the church at six o’clock in the evening to hear a 
confession, though he tried to hide it. Id talked to 
no one decent since the officer asked me to his home, 
It seems ages ago, that. But the priest never said a word 
to me except the words of absolution. ... Perhaps 
he was tired.” One cannot help hoping that the priest 
in question has read Mr. Kiernan’s book. 


A. T. 
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A Translation of the DE POTENTIA of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 


This is the first of three volumes which will be 
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